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WHAT IF THEY HAD QUIT? 


Cc. K. 


I beheld in my dream, and five men—Peter, 
Andrew, Matthew, John, and Paul—sat on a 
hillside, looking out over the Sea of Galilee. 
It was twenty years after the “Day of Pente- 
cost,” and they had met by appointment to talk 
over a crisis in the lives and programs of three 
of their number. 


- The work was going hard with them. Paul 
had suffered the loss of all things; Peter had 
left all to follow Christ and was finding it hard 
to support his family; and Matthew had just 
had a flattering offer at a large salary and an 
interest in the business, to come back to his 
old place in the custom house. 


Peter, as usual, opened the discussion. He 
said, “My wife’s mother has opened a board- 
ing house in Capernaum; it will cost us almost 
nothing to live with her while we are getting 
started again, and I have a chance to buy back 
my old interest in the fishing business. I can 
make a good living and a little more by fish- 


ing five days in the week, and I will have all 


my Sundays for evangelistic work in the cities 
around the lake. I am getting along in years 
and am afraid I can’t stand the pace at which 
I have been working. And, then, too, I need 
the money.” 


Paul said, “Aquila and Priscilla have been 
greatly prospered in the tent-making business 
in Ephesus and have offered me a position at 
a good salary, to open a branch business in 
Philippi, and from there to work out and estab- 
lish and supervise the business in the principal 
cities of Macedonia. I can do this work; it 
will not be any harder for me than the care 
of all the churches, and I will have all my 
Sundays for Christian work and can lay by a 
little something for the rainy day, which I 
can see is coming.” 


Matthew said, “My story of the life of Christ 
is having a large sale and is bringing me in 
enough to pay my expenses, but my business 
experience tells me that I ought to have a 
larger margin. Persecution may come and 
sales would fall off. I have a chance now to 
take my old position, and I know that I can 
make enough out of it not only to support 
myself and family, but to take care of the rest 
of you if you should get into trouble. And then, 
too, I will have more leisure for writing and 
can probably help the cause more in this way 
than by traveling about the country.” 

Andrew said, “Peter, do you remember the 
day when you thought that you had lost your 
wife’s mother? Do you see that sand beach 
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over there? That is the very spot where we 
beached our boat after the miraculous haul of 
fish and where we quit the fishing business 
and where the Master said, ‘Fear not, from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ How long 
a time is ‘henceforth’? Do you see that hill- 
side over there? That is where the Master 
fed the five thousand, and I can see the very 
spot where that lad stood when I asked him 
to give up his lunch for the Lord to multiply. 
Don’t you remember the look of compassion 
and longing on the Master’s face when he 
looked out over the multitude and asked us to 
pray that laborers might be thrust forth into 
his harvest? If we are going to continue to 
pray that other men may rise up, leave all, 
and follow him, can we do less?” 

John, who was leaning against Peter, felt a 
big tear drop on his hand, and looking over 
to Paul, he saw his jaw set, the old fire come 
back into his eye and the old war-horse look 
into his face, and he quietly said, “Men, I don’t 
think we need to talk about this any more; 
let us pray.” And as they prayed, the things 
of time and sense receded; a light breeze 
rustled in the nearby treetop, reminding them 
of that “rushing mighty wind” of the day of 
Pentecost, and of the marvelous power with 
which Peter had preached the gospel on that 
day; they seemed also to see the Master him- 
self standing on the shore, just a few rods 
away, and to hear him saying to them again, 
“Launch out into the deep and let down your 
nets for a draught” and “Fear not, from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men.” 

They looked, and the evening caravan for 
Tyre was just swinging into sight. “Good-bye,” 
said Paul, “I must catch the next boat for 
Ephesus, and I will get Aquila to put up the 
money for a campaign in that old city that 
will shake the whole of Asia.” 

“Good-bye,” said Peter, “Andrew and I will 
just say good-bye to the folks and we will have 
time to join the midnight caravan for Babylon, 
and may keep on East as far as the land of 
Sinim.” 

“Good-bye,” said Matthew, “there is a group 
of publicans down in Jerusalem who were going 
jn with me on this tax-gathering proposition, 
but I will get them to join me in financing a 
five years’ campaign in Egypt and up the Nile 
as far as Ethiopia. I have heard from the 
Ethiopian Treasurer that practically the whole 
country is open to us and he believes that all 
Ethiopia will soon stretch out its hands unto 


God.” 
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“Good-bye,” said John, and he sat there 
alone till the stars came out and the waves 
on the beach, impelled by the rising wind, 
sounded like the voice of many waters, and he 
said to him that stood by, ‘Lord, do not 
charge this thing against them. I have felt 
that way myself at times, as Thou knowest, 
and I would have left this work but for the 
fact that Thou didst prevent and strengthen 
me. They too are ready to live and to die 
for Thee, as I am. 

“T thank Thee for Andrew, for his deep life 
and steady faith. If it pleases Thee, let him 
stay and work with Peter and then the one 
who can chase a thousand shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight. 

“And now, Lord, let us see Thee ever before 
us, ever hear Thy voice and walk and work 
with Thee, and we will not fear what men can 
do unto us.” 


A sudden storm broke over the lake and I 
awoke, and as I thought upon the dream I 
heard the voice of a modera John calling to 
me out of his rich experience: 


“Go labor on, spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 
It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still? 


“Go labor on, ’tis not for naught, 
Thy earthly loss is heavenly gain; 
Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not, 
The Master praises, what are men? 


“Go labor on while yet ’tis day, 
The world’s dark night is hastening on, 
Speed, speed thy work, cast sloth away, 
It is not thus that souls are won.” 


The Nation That Would Not Make The 
Great Adventure 
Theophilus S. Devitt 


A brilliant, powerful and promising young 
Nation once came to Jesus and said: “What 
good thing shall I do that I may have eternal 
life, that I may be one of the unending and 
powerful nations of the earth?” 

Jesus said: “Keep the commandments of 
nations.” 

The young Nation said: ‘Which?’ 

Jesus: “Thou shalt not kill—not go to war 
aggressively against others. 

Thou shalt strive for the purity of home life. 

Thou shalt do no injustice in robbery or 
otherwise with others. 

Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother 
—the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the Cavalier— 
Colonial ancestors of noble history. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbors as thyself— 
England, France, Germany, Japan, China and 
all the rest. 

Thou shalt keep wide open thy ports of 
entry for all the oppressed of earth here to 
find life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Young Nation: “All these things have I 
faithfully kept from the landing of the Pil- 


grims to the present moment. What lack I 
yet?” 
Jesus: “One thing thou lackest. And now 


first of all in the history of nations is given 
to you the supreme opportunity of the world. 
If thou wouldst live forever when all other 
nations one by one go to decay, go play anew 
and yet more powerfully the part of good 
Samaritan, as thou didst do in Cuba, in the 
Philippines, and in China; go deny thyself 
power, and pretentions of dignity; voluntarily 
give over thy rights, till madmen are returned 
to sanity; stifle the greed and ambition of un- 
patriotic citizens; cease to worship the al- 
mighty dollar; sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor nations—poor in mental ill health, 
judgment, will, and estate; and come follow 
me as I go throughout all lands crying ‘peace 
on earth, good will to men.’ Pour your men 
and your money and your love into troubled 
Europe and Asia, and if need be by a sacrifice 
as great as mine on Calvary, die for the world. 
Pour the oil of wisdom and love upon the 


troubled waters of the world. Bind up the 
wounds of the nations. Heal the broken 
hearted. 


And the young Nation went away sorrow- 
ful, for it was one that had great possessions, 
it was collecting into its banks and coffers the 
gold of the world, it had great corporations 
and gigantic industries making war materials, 
it had an ambitious military and naval aris- 
tocracy, and it was steeped with fear lest it lose 
its life and values, and it was hypnotized by 
the kings and militarists of the old world. 

And Jesus looked upon that Young Nation 
and loved it, for it was one that had a great 
future and wonderful possibilities, but it would 
not come unto him that it might have national 
immortality. 

And Jesus said: “It is hard for a rich and 
powerful nation to adopt the principles and 
service of the kingdom of God—It is hard for a 
nation to be Christian when it sees others liv- 
ing in Old Testament morality and in pagan- 
ism” 

And again God’s own people refused to go on 
over into the Promised Land, Christian civiliza- 
tion was retarded a thousand years, while the 
young Nation joined with all others in the popu- 
lar worship of the almost almighty god Mars. 

But Jesus and the angels still sang on above 
the hills of Bethlehem, and over the crimson 
fields of Europe, and through the death valleys 
of Asia, “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 


WHAT WILL RECOME OF THE 
ARCHBISHOP? 


A certain Elector of Cologne, who was at the 
same time Archbishop, had one day made use 
of profane words and then said to a farmer, 
who could not conceal his astonishment: “Why 
do you look so surprised?” The farmer replied: 
“Because an Archbishop can be so profane.” 
“I do not swear as Archbishop,” replied the 
person, “but as prince.” “But your Highness,” 
answered the farmer, “when the prince goes to 
hell, what will become of the Archbishop?” The 
reply of the latter was not reported. 
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THE ARMY OF THE INCOMPLETE 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see. The blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto 
them. Matt, 11:4, 5. 


That is a most pathetic list. It represents 
the army of the incomplete. Every member of 
the army is characterized by some conspicuous 
defect. Something is wanting. In every one 
there is a black gap. The blind, the lame, the 
leper, the deaf, the dead, the poor! Every one 
has something missing; every one gropes for 
his lost piece of silver; and my text affirms that 
every one finds the missing piece in Christ. 
“The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them.” Says the apostle 
Paul, “We are complete in him.” The Christ 
fits into our need, and fills us out to perfection. 
“In him was life.’”’ All the missing pieces of 
life are discovered and recovered in him. 

I. That is the supreme proof of the Messiah- 
ship. ‘Art thou he that should come?” “Go 
and tell John that men and women are turning 
to me in their imperfections and deformity, and 
they are all finding in me the thing they seek. 
They are discovering themselves in me! The 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear! Every man 
realizes himself in me, and rises out of partial- 
ness and deformity into divine completeness.” 

Let us state the evidence again in a word. 
Every man who comes to the Master with an 
empty vessel goes away with it filled. What 
then is the claim? That he is all fulness; that 
no emptiness which can be presented to him 
can take him by surprise; that we can discover 
no scantiness in his resources; that the great 
gap which yawns in infirmity and disease and 
death can be filled up out of his infinite plen- 
teousness. 

That is the vast claim which lies behind the 
words of my text. Every human need may be 
interpreted as an index of the Master’s wealth. 
Every need has its complement in him. Am I 
blind? In him I may find sight. Am I lame? 
In him I may find energy. Am I deaf? In him 
I may find hearing. Am I leprous? In him I 
may find health. What does this mean? It 
means that all restoring and reviving forces 
center in his personality, and issue from the 
energy of his own transcendent will. It means 
that he claims to be the fountain, ever creating, 
never impoverished. ‘Before Abraham was, I 
am!” “I am;” not “I was;” “Iam!” With him 
there is no past. It is one eternal present—one 
eternal, brimming fulness—ever the fountain, 
“T am!” “All power is mine in heaven and on 
earth.” “I am the fountain.” “Ye are complete 
on him:” 

‘ II. Such is the claim. 
sistent with the claim? One might be almost 
reluctant to apply such an exacting test. Was 
he always the fountain? Was he always strong, 
creative, authoritative, full? Was he never an 
empty cistern? This we know, that all other 
men are only occasionally fountains. The wa- 
ter ofttimes fails them. Poets are not always 


Is his entire life con- 


fountains. The inspiration often flags. 
muse 1s very capricious. Any one with a sen- 
sitive spirit may know when Wordsworth’s 
fountain is playing and when the silvery strain 
has ceased. You pass from apocalypse to com- 
monplace, from divine afflatus to merely con- 
gregated words. It is not otherwise with all 
the members of the literary host. They have 
their hours of ecstasy and their months of com- 
monplace. Now the fountain is playing, and 
now the precious flow has ceased. You know 
how we express it in our familiar speech. We 
say, “Men are not always at their best.” They 
have their moments on the mount, but they 
travel many flat, monotonous miles before they 
reach the mount. They are not always at their 
best. You can make comparisons between their 
several days, and the comparison reveals dis- 
tinctions as of twilight and noontide. 


How was it with the Christ? He was always 
at the best! There is only one mood at your 
disposal when you judge the Christ. The posi- 
tive and the comparative moods are obsolete. 
You can only use the superlative. The foun- 
tain is always flowing, always full! There is 
no room for comparison between one day and 
the next. They are all days of the Son of Man, 
and they are all full. I cannot tell you the 
painful jar which sounded through the chords 
of my heart when I read in a certain very pow- 
erful and popular book on the teachings of 
Christ this strangely unsuitable word, “On one 
occasion, in a moment of brilliant inspiration!” 
“A moment of brilliant inspiration!” When 
were the moments of the Master not filled with 
brilliant inspiration? “God giveth not the Spirit 
by measure unto him.” He was always in- 
spired, always brilliantly inspired, always full. 
The day is never poor. He is always consis- 
tent, ever at the best, always the fountain. 

I will watch this Man who claims to be the 
fountain, “the fulness of the Godhead,’ when 
he comes face to face with the three black pres- 
ences which terrify me, filling me with paralyz- 
ing dread. I will watch him when he encoun- 
ters guilt, when he confronts deviltry, and 
when he faces death. Will his demeanor be 
consistent with his claim? Will his power 
slacken, will his injunction flag? Or will he 
be the fountain, full, authoritative, original? 
Will he reveal himself as the all-complete? 
Here is a man with will and conscience clogged 
by lustful deposits of many years. The angel 
within him is being petrified by the accumu- 
lated past of untold sins. He is brought face 
to face with the Master. Will the Master hesi- 
tate? Wiil he shrink? Will his speech trickle 
out in uncertain timidity? “Thy sins be for- 
given thee.” That is enough, It is the voice of 
the fountain, and grandly consistent with the 
Master’s claim. 

Here is another man in the grip of an un- 
clean spirit. I care not now to particularly 
inquire as to the nature of his possession. Suf- 
ficient to know that he is devil-possessed. He 
is in the bondage of a mighty, present devil. He 
is brought face to face with the Master. Will 
the Master be consistent? Will he evade? Will 
he delay? Will he wait some moment of “pril- 
liant inspiration?” “I charge thee, come out 


The 
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of him, and enter no more into him!” That 
sounds like the voice of the fountain! There 
is nothing uncertain or derivative about it. It 
is the utterance of the final authority, of the 
executive personality, creative and full. Let 
us go now to a closed grave. The conditions 
are sufficiently exacting. “Lord, by this time 
he stinketh, for he hath been dead four days!” 
Will the fountain fail? Will the tone of au- 
thority tremble into uncertainty? Will he be 
original here, adequate here, full here? “La- 
zarus, come forth!” It is enough. The life is 
consistent. The tone is persistent. It is the 
voice of the fountain. “The river of God is 
full of water.” He is always ready, always 
adequate, always full. No need takes him by 
surprise. “Art thou he that should come or 
look we for another?’ Go tell John what ye 
see and hear. Tell him to what the evidence 
points. The fountain never fails. Its fulness 
is the complement to every emptiness. “The 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the gos- 
pel preached unto them.” ‘Ye are complete in 
him.” 

Well, he claims then to be the fountain of 
life, and he claims that his dealings with men 
substantiate his claim. “I am come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.” 

1988 
different angle of the subject. I have already 
referred to it, but let me now give it more 
definite expression. He is the fountain of life, 
and see how the gift fills out the individual 
need. It enters and it fills out my own peculiar 
emptiness—sight for the blind, hearing for the 
deaf, purity for the unclean, vital energy for 
the dead. 

The Christ is a specialist in every direction 
of human need. Just as the great ocean flows 
into the differently shaped creeks and crannies 
and coves of our wide-stretching shores, and 
fills them with its fulness, so the fulness of 
the creative life flows into our very varied and 
many-shaped vessels, and transforms them 
from defect and poverty into partakers of the 
divine completeness. “He knew what was in 
man,” says the apostle John; he knows our 
weak points, and the fountain sends its restor- 
ing and reviving influence straight away to the 
gaping gap. That is the great glory of the 
Christian religion. Every man may find in 
Christ the remedy for his own defects. Virtue 
goes out of the Lord, and the vivifying, saving 
health makes for the part that is maimed or 
diseased or dead. Art thou blind? Canst thou 
not see the beauty of the beautiful, or the ugli- 
ness of the unlovely? What is thy defect? 
What dost thou need? “What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee?” “Lord, that I might 
receive my sight!” “And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight, and followed Jesus in the 
way.” Art thou lame? Should thy name be 
Mr. Halting? Is there no firmness, no dicision 
in thy step? 

Hast thy will no resoluteness? Dost thou re- 
main in paralyzing inactivity? Take thy defect 
to the fountain, and the virtue of thy Saviour 
shall straightly minister to thy need. He 
maketh the “lame to walk.” He changes in- 
firmity into firmness. “He makes our feet like 
hinds’ feet,” swift and sure-footed, and estab- 


Now let me turn your minds to a slightly 


lishes us in the pure and lofty place. Art thou 
leprous? Is thy spirit loathsome? Is thy soul 
a sty, when it was purposed to be a temple? 
What dost thou need? “I will; be thou clean.” 
The fountain sends the water of life right away 
to the seat of need, and the individual empti- 
ness is swallowed up by the divine fulness. 
“Of his fulness have we all received, and grace 
for grace.” 

What dost thou lack? What is missing? What 
is thy lost piece of silver? Thou hast been 
sweeping for it and seeking for it amid the 
dust-heaps of the world. “Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” Every one finds 
the missing piece in him. 


IS THIS NOTE IN PREACHING LOST? 

At Cambridge, England, lives the Rev. William 
Barber, whose son, Dr. Barber, is headmaster 
of the Leys school at Cambridge. Mr. Barber 
has done foreign service in Ceylon and South 
Africa, having gone to the former place fifty- 
eight years ago. 2 

In an interview which is published in the 
Methodist Recorder of London, Mr. Barber says: 

“One of the notes of the old Methodist preach- 
ing was what Bishop William Taylor of Cali- 
fornia used to call its “surprise power.” That 
“surprise power” has largely been lost. That gos- 
pel ever needs to be put in a new and striking 
way. The people have grown mentally, and there 
is a great tendency to overtax the minister with 
business, so that he has not time to dwell upon 
his message sufficiently. He, therefore, does not 
gain “surprise power.” Constant attention to secu- 
larities has a tendency to destroy spirituality. 

That is a true word. There is such a thing 
as “surprise power” in preaching. It is the out- 
come of close spiritual affinity with God. That 
affinity, however, has not a fair chance for de- 
velopment, because, in many cases, the preacher 
is also the business agent of the local church. 
There is a real danger in these days that the 
preacher will become secularized by being com- 
pelled to engage in many lines of activity in 
behalf of the church that are entirely secular 
and that ought to be attended to by the laymen 
of the church. 

Perhaps there would be a return of that “sur- 
prise power” in preaching if our preachers were 
set free from the distractions of the secular busi- 
ness of the church and were permitted to devote 
themselves to its spiritual interests —Epworth 
Herald. 


CHINESE LOGIC. 


A gentleman entered a Chinese shop to pur- 
chase tea. He found, to his amazement, that 
five pounds of a certain tea cost two dollars 
and a half, whereas ten pounds of the same 
brand cost seven dollars and a half. 


The gentleman protested at these prices, but 
the shopkeeper insisted that they were per- 
fectly logical. As he put it: “More buy, more 
rich—more rich, more can pay.” 

* * * 23 

When people are asked to render some Chris- 
tian service many are inclined to reply: “I 
haven’t the time.” = 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TIMELY SERMONS 
SELECTED BY EVAN J. LENA 


FORTS OR TRENCHES. 


“Thou art my hiding place.” Psa. 32:27. 

The present war has taught us one thing, and 
that is that no fort is impregnable, but a trench 
is. The defenses of Liege were “the last thing” 
in steel and cement, but they went to pieces 
like egg shells before the new guns. It is safe 
to say that the war will be won when won by 
the man who has “dug himself in.” The proverb 
writer was impressed by the thought that while 
“the conies are a feeble folk,” yet, making their 
habitation in the rocks, they live longer and 
multiply faster than the lions. So we see that 
centuries after the wolf and the panther have 
disappeared from our eastern states, ‘“‘little 
Molly Cottontail” flourishes in all their wood- 
lands. “Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Ages 
ago, the psalmist wrote, “Thou art my hiding 
place.” The soldier of the cross needs his 
whole armor and his sword, but most of all, 
open hard beset, he needs a hiding place in 

od. 


CARBONIZED BY WORLDLINESS. 


“Wor if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.” 
Rom. 8:13. 

In tearing down some furnaces at the Co- 
lumbia Tire Works, in Anderson, Ind., the 
workmen discovered a chemical wonder. Spar- 
rows, in attempting to fly across the great 
chimneys of the furnaces, were often overcome 
with the heat and fell as though dead. A great 
many had in this way dropped into the fur- 
naces. The workmen came upon four of these 
birds that were perfect in color and eye and 
feather. They looked as though they had just 
died, but when touched, the birds were found 
to be perfectly carbonized and hard as flint. 
Even the tips of the feathers were perfectly 
tempered. The chemical conditions which 
brought this about are a mystery. It is thought 
that a small vacuum was formed in the furnace 
and that they fell into this and were exposed to 
the intense heat. 

I have seen men and women in the same con- 
dition in a spiritual way. Sometimes the fierce 
heat of worldliness seems to carbonize people’s 
hearts until they are as hard as flint. They look 
like men and women, but they are really only 
carbonized money-getters, like the iron toy- 
bank that sits on the mantel. 

“PREPAREDNESS.” 


God hath prepared: 

1. A People for Himself—‘And he shall go 
before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children 
and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 
(Luke 1:17.) 

2. A Place for their Abode.—“In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you.” (John 14:2.) 

3. A Kingdom for their Sovereignty.—“Then 
shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” (Matthew 25:34.) 

4. A Throne for Judgment.—‘The Lord hath 


prepared his throne in the heavens; and his 
kingdom ruleth over all.” (Psa. 103:19.) 

5. Vessels for Service.—‘“If a man therefore 
purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honor, sanctified, and meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” 
(2 Tim. 2:21.) 

6. Grace for All.—‘Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden, 
Behold, I have prepared my dinner; my oxen 
and my fatlings are killed, and all things are 
ready; come unto the marriage.” (Matt. 22:4.) 

7. Fire for His Enemies.—‘Then shall he say 
also unto them on the left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” (Matt. 25:41.)— 
Rev. C. E. Paxson. 


THE EVERLASTING RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


“He said, It is finished.” John 19:17-30. 

Finished! It did not appear so. He was yet 
in the prime of life! The great world still lay 
under the shadow of death! Much needed to 
be imparted to the infant church for her ful- 
filment of the great purpose of her election! 
Yet the Master was able to address to the Fa- 
ther that remarkable statement which he re- 
peats here: “I have glorified thee on the earth, 
having finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do.” 

But what was finished? 

I. His fulfilment of each jot and tittle of the 
ancient law. He said that none should pass 
until all were fulfilled, and when he asked for 
drink to quench his parching thirst, and they 
brought him vinegar, he knew that there was 
no further prediction in the roll of the book, 
which was written for him, that had to be ful- 
filled. The King had passed through, and all 
the gates were closed behind. 

II. But the ancient method of revelation 
through types and symbols was finished also. 
No more sacrifices of bulls and goats. No need 
of the morning and evening lamb. No veil on 
the revelation of God’s love. No exclusive se- 
lection of a privileged caste or class. The old 
covenant with its ceremonial and ritual had 
become old and was about to vanish away. 

III. Above all, Jesus had finished, so far as 
God could do it, the work of reconciliation. He 
had made an end of sin and brought in an ever- 
lasting righteousness. Righteousness and peace 
had kissed each other. Nothing more needed 
to be done than to accept the finished propitia- 
tion. There remained no more sacrifice for sin. 
—— he Ba Me 

PENTECOSTAL PRAYING. 

“But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer.” Acts 6:4. 

Mr. Dodge said that one day he was talking 
with a devout Quaker about the indifference of 
the church and Christians toward the world of 
sinners. They both agreed that indolence, un- 
belief, and worldliness were three great causes 
of this indifference, and that the Holy Spirit 
could not work in churches or hearts where 
these things existed. ‘I believe,’ said Mr. 
Dodge, “that pentecostal blessings come 
through pentecostal praying. There is a de- 
mand that Christians awake to agonizing 
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prayer,’ The Quaker replied, “Friend Dodge, 
suppose thee and I make the beginning.” 


At Hastings, in the church of the Rev. 
Charles New, you may see one of the best 
prayer meetings in England. The pastor will 
get up and say, “We are all going to pray now 
for the Sunday School,” and there will be a lit- 
tle silence, and then some one will pray for 
that, nothing else. When that is over he will 
say, “Now, will some one pray for that young 
men’s Bible class? Last Sunday afternoon 
such and such a thing happened there; pray 
for it.” Somebody prays for that. In the whole 
prayer meeting the petitions are named; there 
is a sympathy of intercession, voiced by 6ne. 
A prayer meeting like that is not made in five 
minutes; that is the work of twenty-five years 
of patient training. The church is there for 
prayer; the need is mentioned, and the whole 
silent crowd pray, and one voice bears the pe- 
tition. 

THE VISION OF ETERNAL THINGS. 

“The woman then left her waterpot, and went 
her way into the city.” John 4:28. 

The woman at the well had suddenly been 
transformed from a sinful person into a Chris- 
tian missionary. Her vision of eternal things 
had eclipsed the little duties of the day. Christ 
had so revealed himself that she forsook all 
and followed him. Self-surrender means self- 
restored, while the blurred image of the Creator 
is brought out in its original beauty and purity. 


“In the beginning, God.” These are the first 
words in the Old Testament. “In the beginning 
was the Word;” the first words in John’s Gos- 
pel. Should we not always put Christ first, be- 
fore business, pleasure, ambitions and social 
joys? With Christ the Father will freely give 
us all other things needful. Jesus must be the 
supreme passion of the soul. The devotees of 
this world have their leader; they are faithful 
to him. Christians have Christ, who has the 
words of eternal life, and the love of the 
Father. We should be so enamored of him as 
to be willing to leave all for his sake. 

A story is told of a street sweeper in Dublin 
who fell heir to great wealth. While in the 
middle of the street, the lawyer conveyed to 
him the news, and the old man stood, broom in 
hand and mouth wide open, in astonishment. 
He was so overjoyed that unconsciously he 
dropped the broom where he was standing and 
followed the attorney to enter on his new 
career. He had always been careful of that 
broom before; but now he left it where it would 
be broken to pieces. So the woman of Samaria 
left her waterpot, and her noble decision saved 
herself and saved the citizens of Sychar.— 
Ewa: 


AUGUST VACATIONS. 

The following, from the Youth’s Companion, 
puts in vivid form one problem of the summer- 
time for summer resort churches—the influence 
of the summer visitors. It is also a sermon 
upon unconscious and unpremeditated in- 
fluence. 

The first Sunday morning the three girls set- 
tled the question of church-going during their 
vacation. 

“Tm so busy with my choir work on Sundays 
at home, that I really need a rest now,” Theo- 
dora Frane declared. 


“Tt’s the same with my Sunday School class,” 
Mary Arkwright added. 

“Well, I don’t sing in the choir and I don’t 
teach a class,” said Esther Pyne, “but it doesn’t 
do me one bit of good to go to the kind of 
church there is here, and listen to the poor lit- 
tle theological students who come over to prac- 
tice on us. I tried it once. It was all so crude 
—so trite. It is dreadful to think of people 
having nothing better. It helps me more to go 
down on the rocks when the tide is coming in 
and read the Psalms.” 

So the girls decided the matter. And out on 
the kitchen steps the next Sunday another girl 
decided the matter, too. She was not a sum- 
mer boarder. She was working for Mrs. Little- 
field in order to earn money to pay her way at 
the normal school in the winter; and as she 
worked she was looking out on life with her 
keen young eyes and weighing and judging 
many things. 

Always before on her “off Sunday” she had 
put on a fresh shirt waist and her best skirt 
and gone to the little church, as she was in the 
habit of doing at home; but this Sunday, when 
the cracked bell rang, she was still sitting with 
her chin in her hands, her eyes somber. 

“I’m not going,” she decided. ‘Mother is old- 
fashioned; she doesn’t know. Those girls are 
the right sort, and they don’t go; they say there 
isn’t anything in it for them. Well, I guess 
there isn’t for me, either. When I get to the 
normal I’ll be too busy, anyway.” 

The sound of gay voices drifted to her on the 
soft summer air. A moment later three girls, 
trim and crisp and dainty, laden with books and 
pillows, crossed the garden on the way to the 
rocks. They all nodded to her brightly as they 
passed. 

“She’s a nice girl. I’d like to help her out 
some way if I could,’ Mary remarked. 
“So would I; but you couldn’t. 

proud,’ Theodora declared. 

Then the gay voices ran on to other things. 
It was a beautiful Sunday, and they were hav- 
ing such a happy vacation! 


She’s too 


Unusual 


ROUGH ON THE BISHOPS. 

Dr. Winnington-Ingram, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, is very fond of collecting good anecdotes 
about the clergy, and he once admitted that the 
following was his favorite story: 

A certain eminent archbishop was once con- 
cerned with other high ecclesiastics in the 
presentation of a memorial to Queen Victoria, 
and the memorial began with the words, “Con- 
scious as we are of our unworthiness, we hum- 
bly pray your majesty,’ etc. Some one, how- 
ever, objected that this was inappropriate, 
coming from such distinguished men as bishops. 

“O, well,” said the archbishop, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “we’ll soon alter that.” 

“And, taking up a pen, he wrote, “Conscious 
as we are of each other’s unworthiness, we,” 
ete. 

What the other ecclesiastics said has not 
been recorded. 

* * * * 

Clay Trumbull once said: “I never knew a 
man to do a thing worth while when he had 
plenty of time to do it!” 
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RURAL SOCIAL EVANGELISM. 


We are seeing the dawning of a rural social 
revival. When the new day is fully come, the 
churches and many other agencies in the country, 
or capable of getting into the country, will be 
bending their energies to build up, from the point 
of view of the rural parishes themselves, truly 
Christian conditions of human life, 


I have but little to say about one phase of the 
popular rise of interest in rural affairs. We are 
at times unquestionably breathing the spirit of a 
rural movement, much of which is commercial- 
istic at heart, by institutions seeking either the 
almighty dollar or to build themselves into power 
at the expense of the farmer, his home, his 
church, his market, the schools for his children 
and other agencies for the social expression of 
his life. This phase of effort is certainly anti- 
rural and unsocial. 


It has been suggested that a campaign of rural 
social evangelism begin at once throughout the 
United States. The general plan, which it is 
hoped will not settle into any hard and fast 
molds, may be roughly outlined: 


In the first place, let some country pastor, resi- 
dent rural leader or organized group of leaders 
get as much interested in the revival of all social 
community interests as they often have been in 
the conversion of the people to Christ. Rural so- 
cial evangelism includes at least indirectly, evan- 
gelism, as we commonly understand it. This in- 
terest should be made practical to the extent that 
the leaders locally concerned will either prepare 
themselves to be the rural social evangelists, 
which would be ideal, or secure evangelists who 
are already prepared. 

The work of the social evangelist on the field 
would be to enlist as many persons and organized 
interests as possible to get a most thorough 
knowledge of existing conditions and resources. 

The rural social survey by the use of one or 
more of the completer manuals alreadv published 
would be a prime necessity. This survey should 
either preceded the visit of the evangelist or be 
the first item in his program upon arrival. It 
would be well if the rural social helper could 
visit, in company with local pastors or leaders, 
every home and institution in the entire local field. 

The second item in his program would be a 
series of public sermons, lectures or exhibitions 
at some central place in the township which 
should seek to focus the power of the compaign 
along lines of practical endeavor in which it 
would be the business of the social evangelist to 
train leaders and prepare the people to project 
the program recommended. The work proposed 
would be according to the needs and resources 
discovered by the survey. It might be the task 
of closing or displacing a saloon or disreputable 
dance hall; it might be the healing of a church 
row and the federating of two or more congrega- 
tions under one pastor; it might be the prepara- 
tion for an ordinary evangelistic campaign; it 
probably would include some measures touching 
reaction; it could not neglect the matter, of get- 
ting at the best ways of improving agricultural 
education, production and marketing, and the 
various classes of the people would doubtless be 
linked to agencies (theological seminaries, agri- 
cultural colleges, etc.) outside of the community 
through which they could cooperate helpfully. 

The strength of this plan is that, unlike the 


conference or institute for rural pastors or work- 
ers, the parish itself is the textbook, there is 
no room for unworkable theories, and the social 
evangelist is the engineer of an actual demonstra- 
tion of methods and results. The evangelist, who 
is essentially an expert country pastor pro tem- 
pore, should not be expected to spend less than 
one week, including one Sunday, in a place. 
The expenses of his work should be provided as 
far as possible by the parish itself. He should 
be a man who could as readily lead a person 
to Jesus Christ or preach a funeral sermon as 
he could lecture on the agricultural market or 
the rural pageant. He should be the agent of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America or the Federation of the Churches of 
the state or county in which his local campaign 
is held so that his attitude toward all the churches 
would be unbiased and he would not have to in- 
ject into the community any new machinery in 
order to get a basis for operations. His work 
should emphatically have the point of view of 
the churches and of the community as a whole. 


The evangelist who ultimately will solve the 
problem of the deterioration of the factory 
class physique in the Bowery districts is the 
inventor who will give us a better electric 
motor, a better car that can be loaded with 
working men and women twenty miles in the 
country and land them in the city at work in 
fifteen minutes for two cents, and then with a 
little house set in a garden and with light and 
air on every side, we shall give the boys a 
chance to build their bodies and to manufac- 
ture a splendid physique as the implement of 
thinking and of the soul, and then to have all 
the other things artistic, intellectual, social, re- 
ligious, educational. 


COUNTRY CHURCH CONDITIONS. 

Country churches and Sunday Schools are be- 
ing studied and investigated as never before. 
The Presbyterian church is doing a great work 
along this line, and their report of conditions in 
three typical Indiana counties discovers condi- 
tions that must be remedied. The church is 
barely holding its own in the cities and it is 
deteriorating in the country. The city church 
is fed by the country church. 

Mr. Felton, in his investigation of the In- 
diana counties, found that Boone county had 82 
churches: 

17 had resident pastors. 
50 had non-resident pastors. 
15 had no ministers. 


82 total. 

Of the 50 non-resident pastors 27 were from 
outside the county. 

In Marshall county, Indiana, there were 29 
different denominations represented. 

In the Sunday Schools the pupils under 14 
were 34.6 per cent; 14 to 20, 32.3; and 21 and 
over, 33.1 per cent. 

The Sunday School attendance of 211 country 
churches showed 40 per cent males and 60 per 
cent females. Under 14 the number of boys and 
girls are about equal. 

The Graded Lessons were in use in 23 per cent 
of the schools in one county, but in Davis county 
not organized by the International Association, 
there were only 4 per cent Graded Lessons. 

The 600 additions to churches in three coun- 
ties for 12 months were practically all from the 

unday Schools. 

: There are a number of townships in which 
there are no church members under twenty-one 


years. 2 A . 


Rev. BE. W. Pfaffenberger, Boonville, Mo., pub- 
lishes a tract on “Heaven and Our Loved Ones, 
suitable for bereaved families. 
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AUTOMOBILE DAY. 


Every community now has its autos. The 
other day we went out into the country to give 
an address in a rural church and we discov- 
ered a number of improvements brought about 
by the automobile. The fence had been moved 
back a long distance and space provided for 
the ever increasing number of machines. In 
the city it is much more so. It is therefore ap- 
propriate for a church to observe such a day, 
especially since it is sometimes stated that 
these same autos keep people away from 
church. i 


Automobile day was observed not long ago 
at the First Congregational Church of Oakland, 
Cal., the pastor, Rev. F. J. Van Horn, talked on 
the part the automobile can play for the uplift 
of humanity. Dr. Van Horn had notified his 
congregation that church automobile day was 
to be observed and he requested that all mem- 
bers owning machines should bring to the 
service cripples or aged people who, from one 
cause or another, could not walk to the edifice. 


As a result scores of machines were parked 
round the church. The auditorium, decked 
with autumnal flowers, was filled with an au- 
dience having an unusual number of gray 
heads. These listened with interest to an ap- 
propriate sermon on “Autumnal Glory.” 


In his introductory talk Dr. Van Horn spoke of 
the part the automobile played in the service, 
and drew several lessons. He said: “The auto 
is without doubt the most far-reaching inven- 
tion of the last quarter century. It has revolu- 
tionized transportation, shifted millions of dol- 
lars into new channels, changed the face of 
rural life, taken the city to the country, and 
last of all has made this world war possible. 
So naturally it is praised as being good and 
blamed for being bad. 


“Among bad traits it is charged that the auto 
dislikes to go to church much preferring coun- 
try roads, even mountain grades. Evidently, 
however, the auto can be trained to go to 
church. I know a California banker whose 
auto every Sunday morning makes the round 
of the city parks to bring men to Bible class. 

“T know several autos that are filled with 
children for the Sunday School. Some owners 
of machines feel that their consciences are not 
clear if their auto does not carry its full load 
to church each Sunday. 


“And why not? Why not dedicate this splen- 
did output of human genius to the highest 
ends? If we are to give our best to the Lord 
surely that will include the auto. This is only 
one phase of the broad question. Are the best 
things of the world to be given over to business 
and commerce and gain, to Mammon and to 
Mars, or shall the church claim for her master 
a real lordship and put actively into his service 
every possible good tool. Is not the auto wait- 
ing, just as ready to be a ‘means of grace’ as it 
is to be the surest way of sending a boy to hell, 
in the words of a college president. Let every 
Sunday be automobile day and the auto trained 
to go to church. It won’t hurt the machine and 
it will do good to the driver,” 


subject to bondage.” 


DELIVERED FROM THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

I have never known a Christian man to 
whom the thought of death brought such hor- 
ror as to Dr. I. P. Saddler. He was for the 
most part of his life “through fear of death 
But this fear of death 
was entirely drawn from his heart in a very 
impressive way. 


One morning near the’ close of his life he 
came down from his room into the family 
circle with a countenance serene and radiant. 
One said: “You seem greatly pleased this 
morning. What 
joy? ‘Oh,” he replied, ‘I have had such a 
beautiful dream, and all the fear of death is 
gone, quite gone out of my heart.” He then 
related his dream. 


is the source of all your | 


“I seemed,” he said, “to be traveling very | 


rapidly—where and in what manner is all in- 
distinct—and suddenly my soul seemed to 
pass out from the body unharmed, as a pillow 
drops from a pillow-case intact. I found 
myself borne aloft in the arms of a strong, 
gracious and radiant being who smiled upon 


me in great sweetness as he carried me so | 


tenderly in his arms, and said: ‘You do not 
know me.’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘I do not, but you 
are the most wonderful being I ever saw; I 
could not imagine a being so strong, so beau- 
tiful, so gracious.’ ‘I am your best friend,’ 
he continued, ‘and have been waiting there 
many years to do this kindly service for you, 
yet you have been shrinking from me all these 
years in mistaken fear and dread. See to 
what I have introduced you.’ And looking up, 
where his hand directed, I saw the City of 
God as John saw it on Patmos, with the jew- 
eled walls, the crystal sea, the robed and sing- 
ing multitudes, who signaled a joyous wel- 
come as I approached. I was in an ecstasy 
of joy as I looked upon that company and 
listened to their song, and was so eager to 
enter the city. ‘Now you understand,’ said 
the angel, ‘how mistaken were your fears. I 
have no power to harm you, nor any of the 
King’s household; I am the King’s messenger 
to bring you home. My name is Death.’ I 
awoke; the spell and joy of the dream are 
on my heart: Death is my friend, and all 
fear is gone.”’—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


Education Outside the University. 


It is not a vital matter where we get educa- 
tion, whether in the common or the private 
school, the college and the university, or 
whether our college be a borrowed book and a 
burning pine knot, as Lincoln’s was. Of course 
the school has its advantages and is the place 
where most young people get their education, 
but the school has no monopoly of this art and 
it may be had anywhere. 


through all life. The university of books re- 
quires no conditions for entrance and never 
closes its doors. We should all be students, 
ever widening our interests and better realizing 
the end of our being in a fuller and richer per- 
sonality and life. 
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And education is not . 
limited to school days and youth, but runs | 


l 
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The summer months are hard months in the 
church, it matters not where the church is lo- 
cated. In spite of anything the minister can do 
_the people are uneasy and seek the out-door 
life. School teachers go away on vacations, 
prosperous merchants send their families to 
the mountains or to the shore. Children go to 
visit their relatives and these withdrawals 
_ weaken the work of the church along all lines. 
There is another side to this summer distrac- 
tion, however. People come to our city and 
our town to visit relatives and secure well 
earned rest. The church in every community, 
therefore, should keep in mind the fact that 
for those who go away there are others who 
may come in. The work of the church should, 
therefore, be kept up to standard as far as 
possible. The preacher cannot afford to “let 
down” in his preparation for the pulpit. He 
may never be able to know beforehand what 
distinguished people he may have in his con- 
gregation; and anyhow it is never right to do 
slip-shod work in the pulpit summer or win- 
| ter. 


What is needed in most of-our churches dur- 
ing the summer especially is the combined ef- 
fort of volunteers who will do special work in 
the summer. In a large church there should be 
a special summer squad enlisted and trained 
in the winter for strenuous work during the 
vacation season. This would not be possible 
in the small church, but there are thousands 
of city churches where this plan can be car- 
ried into effect. There is no good reason why 
a church should shut down its work just be- 
cause summer has come. 


We desire to call attention once more to H. 
B. Gibbud’s book “Under the Blue Canopy of 
Heaven” (an open air workers’ handbook), 
published by the Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, 826 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
(50c.) It is a volume of wise advice given by a 
man who had wide experience in holding out- 

of-door evangelistic meetings. 

It is always possible for a minister to im- 
prove his methods of work and to develop a 
deeper sense of reality. The following resolu- 
tions written by an earnest minister as he 
faced his work in the autumn ought to find an 
answering response in all our hearts. If you 
take your vacation in August, brother, take 
along a copy of these resolutions and try to 
make them your own or improve upon them: 

I am going to wear intellectual blinkers at 
the side of the eyes of my mind at least two 
solid hours every day, that absolutely im- 
pervious to wandering thoughts and scattered 

_impressions I may concentrate upon real study. 

I am going to be out of bed at six o’clock every 

day that I may get at least one of these hours 

in before breakfast. 

If I can gain some intellectual self-respect 
in this way, I am then going to try to gain 
some spiritual efficiency. Scientifically and 
diligently I am going to see just what powers 
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of communion with the Unseen I do possess, 
and I am going sincerely to appraise them and 
develop them. 


Iam going to clean up my inner life. There 
are three distinct demons that have troubled 
me much in the past that I am going to lay for 
good this winter. I have been drifting, this is 
going to be a winter of mastery. 


I am going to make a card catalogue with 
the names of all the young people in my parish 
and I am going to go over each card each 
month, holding each soul for a moment and 
linking each life in some way with the life of 
our church. 


I am going to cut out all that has become un- 
real in my life and conversation, stock public 
prayers that mean nothing any longer, pulpit 
phrases that have lost their savor, and all 
social cowardness and hypocrisies. 


I am going to try to find out what Jesus 
really did mean and whether his gospel works 
in my life. 

* * * * 

We hope many of our readers will send us ac- 
counts of their summer work and vacation 
periods. Last year we attended a summer 
school and found it wonderfully helpful. It 
would be a very helpful and stimulating thing 
if all of our brethren could enjoy such an op- 
portunity this year. Write us about your ex- 
periences. Send us printed matter and any- 
thing about your work that we could use. 
Send everything to Rev. E. A. King, 73 South 
15th St., San Jose, California. 


SERMONS FOR SUMMER. 

Rev. A. F. Weaver, Lock Haven, Penn., has 
issued a card of sermon topics for July and 
August, 1916, which he introduces as “Timely 
Topics for careful thought by earnest Chris- 
tians during the warm season; and for helpful 
sermons to those who would cast off the 
tyranny of summer.” The topics are as fol- 
lows: 


Sunday Morning Worship. 

The Christian and the Bible. 

Introductory, Acts 10:33. 

An Anxious Question, Psa. 119:9. 

A Serious Handicap, Mark la: 24. 

An Established Claim, 2 Pet. 1:21. 

A Complete Equipment, 2 Tim. 3:16, 17. 

A Needful Prayer, Psa. 119:18. 

A Hidden Power, Psa. 119:11. 

Jesus, The Son of Man—A Study in Luke’s 
Gospel. 

Christ, The Son of Man—A Study in John’s 
Gospel. 

Sunday Evening Worship. 

The Christian and Warfare. 

Christianity and the Present 
24°65 7. 

The Insanity of War, Matt. 26:52. 

A Holy Warfare, 1 Tim. 1:18. 

A Good Soldier, 2 Tim. 2:2. 


War, Maitt. 
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Decisive Battles, Josh. 10:14, 42. 
The Prince of Peace, Isa. 9:6. 
The Greatest Future Event, Matt. 24:29-31. 


A NEW VACATION CERTIFICATE. 


A very unique “Vacation Certificate” has been 
forwarded to us by the Rev. C. W. Donaldson, 
assistant minister of the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati. It is issued by his Sun- 
day School to pupils leaving home for the 
summer and provides a record blank for Sun- 
day School attendance elsewhere. It is a very 
valuable method and we commend it to all our 
readers. The certificate contains the following 
on its face: 

Introducing. . 

To Whomsoever This May Come 
Greeting: 

The one to whom this certificate is issued is 
a member of the Sunday School of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
we commend same to your Christian love and 
consideration. 

Will you kindly record and certify to the at- 
tendance on reverse side? 

May Our Heavenly Father richly bless Your 
School in its work for the Master. 

Thankfully yours, 
Superintendent, 
Secretary, 
Minister. 

On the inside of the little folder (5x6 inches) 
is a record blank as follows: 

Seventh Presbyterian Sunday School 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vacation Record. 


Issued to 
Date School Visited 


MATERIAL FOR A TELLING TRACT. 

There has come into our hands recently a 
very attractive little folder issued by the Con- 
gregational church (Hoyne Ave. and 112th St.) 
Chicago, Philip Darrow, minister. The front 
cover simply says, “A Remarkable Hditorial 
from The Wall Street Journal.” On the inside 
is the “editorial” as follows: 

“What America needs more than railway ex- 
tension, and western irrigation, and a low 
tariff and a bigger wheat crop, and a mer- 
chant marine, and a new navy, is a revival of 
piety, the kind mother and father used to have 
—piety that counted it good business to stop 
for daily prayer before breakfast, right in the 
middle of harvest; that quit field work a half 
hour early Thursday night, so as to get the 
chores done and go to prayer meeting; that 
borrowed money to pay the preacher’s salary 
and prayed fervently in secret for the salvation 
of the rich man who looked with scorn on 
such unbusinesslike behavior. That’s what we 
need now to clean this country of the filth of 
graft, and of greed, petty and big: of worship 
of fine houses and big lands and high office 
and grand social functions. 


“What is this thing we are worshipping but! 
a vain repetition of what decayed nations fell 
down and worshipped just before their light 
went out? Read the history of Rome in decay} 
and you will find luxury there that could lay 2 
big dollar over our little doughnut that looks: 
so large to us. Great wealth never made a na~ 
tion substantial nor honorable. There is noth-. 
ing on earth that looks good that is so danger-: 
ous for a man or a nation to handle as quick, 
easy, big money. If you do resist its deadly) 
influence the chances are that it will get your 
son. It takes greater and finer heroism to dare 
to be poor in America than to charge an earth-| 
works in Manchuria.” 

On the last page the minister has printed thes 
following advertisement for his church: 

The churches are essential to the best com- 
munity life. 

Are you “doing your bit” to keep them alive? 

If no one attended the Morgan Park churche 
there would soon be no churches in Morge 
Park! 

Then what would the next generation amount 
to? : 
Then how soon would most of us move out? 

Then what would our property be worth? 

What church is yours? Where do you G6 
your bit? 

If you bave no church home here, come t 
the homelike church! 

We have a group of good natured, optimisti 
folks who believe that the Church of Christ 
has a fundamental task to perform. They in-- 
vite you to come and help. j 

We do not know of anything better a min- 
ister could do than to print something like this: 
and get it into the hands of the business “he 


in his community. It could be printed on th 
church calendar with profit. 


HOW TO CORRELATE THE YOUNG PEO- | 
PLE’S SOCIETY AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

The following report of experts is about th 
best thing of its kind we have seen and we giv 
it here in full hoping thereby to help many a 
minister to solve this exceedingly difficult 
problem: 

The committee on Young People’s Work has; 
considered the present complex situation in om 
church life regarding its young people, and inj 
view of this situation: 

1. The committee recommends that iw 
churches where there already exist a Sunda ’ 
School, Young People’s Society and other or-; 
ganizations for young people, the work a” 
these organizations be correlated in such a way} 
that it be supplemental, not conflicting or com-. 
peting. | 

2. The committee believes that the ideal iss 
one inclusive organization of and by all thes 
young people of the local church. | 

3. The committee believes that the pro- 
gram of study and activities of our young pee. 
ple should develop them on the four sides of 
their nature—physical, social, mental, religious: 
These should include Bible study, the culti-. 
vation of the devotional life, Christian culture) 
training for leadership, and service—through| 
missions, stewardship extension, recreation, 
community work—citizenship and evangelism. | 

4. Where the Sunday School is the onlyy 
agency in the church at work for young peo-' 
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ple, it should provide all necessary instruc- 
tion and training through a department made 
up of classes organized for specific tasks and 
individual training; these classes to meet sep- 
arately in Sunday School for instruction; to 
meet together weekly under the young people’s 
Own management for prayer, praise and testi- 
mony; to meet separately or together for 
through-the-week activities. 


5. Where there are both a Sunday School 
and a Young People’s Society or other organi- 
zations for young people, we recommend there 
be a committee composed of the presidents and 
teachers of the young people’s classes, the 
officers of the young people’s organizations, 
Sunday School superintendent and the pastor 
of the local church. This committee shall de- 
termine the program of study and activities in 
Saal to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
effort. 


6. We offer to such committees the follow- 
ing suggestive program: 

A. In the Sunday School. 

Instruction: 

1. Bible study—including Biblical Geogra- 
phy, Biblical History and Literature, and 
Christian Doctrine. 

2. In the Ideals and Duties of a Christian— 
at home, at school, at work, in the church 
and in the world. 

3. In Preparatory Teacher Training. 

Activities: 

Through-the-week activities for Personal and 

Class Development. 

B. In the Young People’s Society. 

Devotional Meeting. 

Common Social Life. 

Evangelism. 

Inspiration Instructions: 

Missions. 
Temperance. 
Worship. 

Community Problems. 
Citizenship. 

. Denominational Life. 

The committee on the Young People’s Work 
would impress upon such correlating commit- 
tees that the purpose of all instruction in both 
the Sunday School and the Young People So- 
ciety is to lead the young people to intelligent 
Christian service in the church and community. 


OTR co bo 


ENCOURAGE FAMILY WORSHIP. 

We believe that the telling of this simple 
story from the pulpit or the printing of it in 
your church calendar would do a world of 
good: 

We have a custom in our home which, though 
perhaps not unique nor original, is neverthe- 
less the source of great comfort and inspira- 
tion. 

In a magazine I once found the following 
verses which I taught to my little daughters, 
aged three and five, and which they repeat to- 
gether every morning. We call it “The Morn- 
ing Prayer.” 


Father, who hast made the mountains, 
Who hast formed each tiny flower, 
Who hast filled the crystal fountains, 
Who hast given us sun and shower, 
- Hear Thy children’s morning prayer 
Asking for Thy guardian care. 


Keep and guide us through the day, 
Lead us safely all the way. 


The hurry and bustle necessary to an early 
breakfast, and to getting father started toward 
his business in due season, are sometimes a 
little nerve-wearing, but those sweet child 
voices and the beautiful thought which the 
words express always bring calm and pa- 
tience. 

: At meal-times they say together the follow- 
ing grace: 


God bless this meat which we shall eat, 
This bread that we shall break, 

Make all our actions kind and sweet; 
We ask for Jesus’ sake. 


Although I have never been in any other 
home where any custom of this kind was ob- 
served, without doubt some such religious ob- 
servance does obtain in many homes; but until 
one has tried it for one’s self it is impossible to 
realize the blessing and influence for good it 
brings not only to the children but to mother 
and father as well.—Ruth W. Fisher in The 
Mother’s Magazine. 


A PARENTS’ DEPARTMENT IN THE 
CHURCH. 

A very interesting and unique organization 
called the “Parents’ Department” has been or- 
ganized in the Congregational Church at 
Waubay, S. D., by the pastor, Rev. George J. 
Ross. 

The object and need as stated in the printed 
prospectus is as follows: 

The Object: 

To bring the parents in closer touch with the 
religious education of the children. To aid 
and inspire parents in the home training of 
their children. It is an attempt on the part 
of the Sunday School to help the home rather 
than to have the home help the Sunday School. 
The Need: 

There is no educational agency that has a 
larger opportunity to shape character than the 
home. The influences of the home begin earlier 
and occupy a larger place in the life of the 
child than any other institution. It offers op- 
portunity for putting precept into practice, for 
habit formation, and for teaching religious 
truths through the child’s questions. 

The parents’ responsibility is great and they 
need the co-operation of the church and the 
Sunday School to help them to meet this re- 
sponsibility. 

To meet this need the Parents’ Department 
of the Sunday School has been organized. 

Some Reasons Why a Parents’ Department {s 
Worth While: 

1. The home and the Sunday School are two 
great agencies of religious and moral educa- 
tion; their aims are identical, neither can work 
effectively without the other. 

2. There is no other institution available 
that can so well guide the parents in the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of their po- 
sition as the church and Sunday School. 

3. A child’s loyalty to the church and Sun- 
day School is often the result of home under- 
standing. 

4, A regular meeting is a time-saver for both 
parent and teacher. The teacher can as easily 
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explain and present a problem to a number of 
parents as to call at each home. The Sunday 
School teacher gives time and study to his or 
her work without financial remuneration. The 
least parents can do is to show some interest 
in their work. 

5. The reaction of the child to his work in 
the Sunday School is seen fully only in the 
home; unless the teacher and the home come in 
contact, the teacher loses the best opportunity 
of testing her work. The home owes co-opera- 
tion to the teacher. 

An Opportunity: 

The superintendent of this department will 
arrange regular meetings. Programs will be 
provided, and an opportunity will be given for 
parents to exchange views and offer sugges- 
tions. ‘ 

A small library is now available and more 
books will be added from time to time. 

The church and Sunday School need your 
co-operation. You need the Sunday School. 


THE HOME COMING RALLY FIRST EVAN- 

GELICAL CHURCH SOUTH BEND, IND. 

About eight weeks before the date of the 
rally our Sunday School board met and set 
the date and appointed the necessary commit- 
tees, etc. 

I believe that a rally day that is a success 
like anything else does not happen by chance. 
You need to “plan your work and work your 
plans.” Success is not an accident. We ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

1. Boosters committee. This committee con- 


BIG HOME COMING RALLY 


Oct. 10, 1915 at 9:30 a. m. 
400 WANTED 


First Evangelical Church, South Bend, Ind. 
Ill Be There. 
So Will I 

Me too 

I’ll Be One .. 
Look for Me. 

Count on Me 


I’m Coming... 


SNA APD 


So am.-] 
We will all be there Rain or Shine Unless Sick or Dead 
Good Speaker at all Services 


Services 9:30. 10:45 and 7:30 


sisted of the officers and teachers of the school 
with the pastor as chairman. 

2. Publicity committee of three live mem- 
bers with pastor as advisory. 

3. Speaker committee to secure 
speaker for the day. 

4. Reception committee to act as ushers and 
pin on the souvenirs. 

5. Decoration committee. They had the: 
church tastefully decorated with flags, flowers: 
and forest leaves. 

The Booster committee called on all mem-- 
bers of the school to hand in names of friends: 
and prospects. These names were arrangedi 
alphabetically for convenience. They are alse) 
to be placed in a card index system for future: 
use and new names will be added from time te) 
time. 

The Publicity committee got out the following; 
workers card and tickets and tried to get as 
many of the school to work as possible. The? 
result was that many were seen ten and fifteen 
times and, of course, they came. 

On Friday night before rally day a telegram 
was taken to every one by messengers in autos,, 
bicycles, etc. This is better than mailing them, | 
it is more effective. 

Prof. E. O. Sellers of the Moody Institute} 
was secured as speaker for the day and gave us 
a vision with his enthusiastic message. The U..| 
B. Brass Band of twenty-five pieces was also 
secured to play a number of selections on the: 
street before Sunday School and then play in) 
the church. The result was a 100 per cent in-- 
crease in attendance and offering over thes 
rally of a year ago. 


special | 


HOW TO WORK UP A MEN’S GATHERING.; 


Rev. C. W. Donaldson, Cincinnati. 

For the April meeting of the Men’s Union 
(Brotherhood) we simply sent out the usual] 
card invitation with the usual response. For! 
the May meeting we used the following card: 


Dear Sir: 
-The MEN'S UNION of The Seventh Church 
will meet FRIDAY. May 26, 1916 at 7:45 in the Parish 
House. Mr. Clarence Bahlman, City Chemist will speak. 
Refreshments and Social. Will you, not becavse you are 
asked but because of your interest, invite the following. in- 
dicating “Yes” or“No” after each name that we may know 
how many to expect. Kindly affix stamp and mail. 
Signed: Geo. Ashton, H. L. Pachoud, C. A. Long. 


weit tM 


sending one to each man in our churct| 
membership, as well as our Union member’ 

ship, which includes many not church memj| 
bers. We have sent notices to the same mer! 
month after month, but simply inviting ther! 
to come. This time we asked them to dc! 
something. Every man was asked to get iu) 
touch with three men; the same names were) 
distributed to other men so if every man dic 
his duty each man would have been seen a} 


least three times. 

Now for the result: the evening for the] 
meeting was the hottest thus far in the yearl| 
yet the attendance was more than double the} 
previous meeting. One-fourth of those present} 


had never attended a meeting of the Union al 
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SO Nee ae, 


though they had been invited. by card each 


month. It is safe to say that they came be- 
cause of personal invitation, and not because 
of the attraction which was not as appealing 
as those of previous meetings. Nearly one- 


_ fourth of the cards sent out came back. 


To show the seriousness with which the 
card was taken, I quote a letter received this 
week, from the first vice president of a large 
life insurance company: 


“Dear Mr. Long: I regret that the enclosed 
card did not reach me unti! after the date 
stated thereon when your meeting would be 
held, as I have been absent from the city for 
some time. This is the reason why the va- 
rious members whose names appear on the 
card were not called upon as requested.” 


One important factor is, no male member 
can say that he was not asked to do something 
for the church. 


HOW TO USE MOTION PICTURES IN 
CHURCHES. 


The following method is taken from the 
Grace Methodist Church “Film List” (San 
Francisco) and represents some actual expe- 
riences of great value to all pastors who use 
the stereopticon or motion picture machine: 

Increasing numbers of churches are install- 
ing motion picture machines and finding them 
the greatest mechanical auxiliary to the so- 
cial life of the church that modern skill has 
produced. Educational subjects have a value 
aside from entertainment features, and re- 
ligious stories may be used for Sunday evening 
services. 


A good plan is the following: Run three 
reels of pictures every Friday afternoon and 
evening. Issue tickets at Sunday School, 
which, with a penny, will admit the holder to 
the Friday afternoon program. Without the 
penny charge five cents. Between the second 
and third reels switch on the lights, tell a 
Bible or other story, and offer a short prayer, 


- elosing with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. This 


is the pastor’s greatest opportunity to preach 
to the children and puts him in instant touch 
with them in a way that makes every child his 
friend. 

On Friday evening, run the pictures together 
with music, declamation, dramatic sketches and 
other entertainment numbers, and after the 
program closes at about 9:15 announce games, 
round-the-piano sings, ete., for an hour. Take 
an offering for expenses of film rent, and boost 
your Sunday services enthusiastically. 


Make a social center in the church for your 
young people. Instead of continually saying, 
“Don’t,” get on the positive side of the amuse- 
ment question. Go in for clean, healthy fun, 
and the religious life of the young people will 
attain a new note. Motion pictures will not 
run themselves, but they make possible a pro- 
gram otherwise out of reach. 

Good films for use in church are hard to get, 
and this difficulty explains the occasional fail- 
ure to get good results from pictures in 
churches. After three years’ experience, we 
have gone into the film business to meet our 
own needs and to help out_other churches that 
are now picking their way along the path we 
have traveled. 


A STIRRING INVITATION TO MEN, 


FALL IN LINE 
se A MAN! 


are 
Sissies and Molly-Coddles Barred 


from the heroes of Hebrews eleven 


On Sunday night, Nov. 15, the Men of the First 
Christian Church, Orange-at-High, Macon, Ga., will hold 


A RedsBlood Service for Men! 


Special Music! Stirring Appeals! Wholesome! Helpful! 


AN UNUSUALLY FINE SERIES OF SERMONS 
ON THE BIBLE. 
Rev. R. H. Murdick. 


The Holy Scriptures. 


The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament 
as seen in Ecclesiastes. 


The Poetic Literature of the Old Testament 
as seen in the Psalms. 

The Prophetic Office. 

The Prophetic Message of Hosea. 

The Prophetic Message of Obadiah. 

The Prophetic Message of Micah. 

The Prophetic Message of Daniel. 

The Message of Mark as Depicting the His- 
toric Christ. 

The Message of John 
Christ from a Later Day. 

The Message of Paul to the Churches of 
Today. 


as Portraying the 


CHURCH WELFARE DAY. 

One church calls the day of the “Every- 
member-canvass” a Church Welfare Day and 
we think this a good idea. Special announce- 
ments are made and letters sent out as is al- 
ways the case in such canvasses but the name 
given to the enterprise makes everyone feel 
that they are working for the good of the 
church. 


A UNIFIED SERVICE AT TEMPLE BAPTIST 
CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 

The following announcement is fresh from 
the church calendar and we hope many 
churches will make such arrangements for 
August. It is a fine plan. 

From 10:00 to 12:00 o’clock we include our 
worship and Sunday School from now on to 
end of August. Get here early and get away 
early. Let all the members of the family come 
at some time. 

Promptly at 10:00 we begin opening exer- 
cises of worship. 

Variety of exercises, including announce- 
ments, concluded by 10:45. 

Brief sermon from 10:45 to 11:05 or 11:10. 

Recessional—singing part of the hymn, 
piano playing while all go to class rooms, be- 
ginning with youngest, auditorium cleared by 
11:15 and all in elasses. 

All classes dismissed at noon. 

Do your visiting at this time. 

Classes for all and a hearty welcome to all 
to attend. 

Fine possibility of helpfulness and no danger 
of injury. 
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KEEPING TAB ON CHURCH GROWTH. 

In a church calendar just at hand we note 
that the pastor has printed a report of the 
gains for two years. The record is as fol- 
lows: 

We have received 96 new members, 54 of 
whom have been received by baptism. 

Our membership was 516 and is now 582 or 
a gain of 66. 

The pastor has officiated at 23 weddings and 
28 funerals. 

Total receipts for all purposes $19,043.81; 
of which $2,628.12 went to missions. 

The Sunday School average attendance has 
increased from 271 to 321. 

We believe it is a good thing to keep the 
people thoroughly informed about the work of 
the church not only when there are gains but 
when there are losses as well. 


CHURCHES UNITE FOR SUMMER WORK. 

We have just heard of a small town in 
California where the churches have combined 
for ten weeks out-door Sunday evening 
services. They meet in the public park or 
square and the people are attending in large 


numbers. Automobiles drive up and surround 
the little square remaining throughout the 
meeting. 


Last year they made crude benches for the 
people to sit upon and this year they added 
comfortable backs to these seats. The money 
to do all of this was raised by collections taken 
at the meetings. 

This reminds us of a custom at Marysville, 
Ohio, where the people finally purchased camp 
chairs that became the property of the Sum- 
mer Union Association. 

Such meetings as these not only do a great 
deal to unify the church people but. they 
reach large numbers of outsiders who would 
never think of attending a Sunday evening 
service during the summer months inside a 
church building. 


HOW A MINISTER CAN INCREASE HIS 
INFLUENCE. 

Every minister who can should take ad- 
vantage of the newspapers of his city. Most 
editors welcome brief pointed reports of Sun- 
day sermons for Monday’s issue. These should 
be prepared before Sunday and handed to the 
editor in ample time for setting up. If the 
office is a large one the manuscript may be 
handled on Sunday night, but the best way to 
please the editor is to prepare the material 
ahead of time. 

Whatever is printed will be read by some one 
and the newspaper usually goes into homes 
where the preacher seldom or never goes. The 
older people and the shut-ins will read the 
sermons and find great help. If a minister cul- 
tivates the habit of having his sermon printed 
every week he can comfort himself with the 
fact that though his own congregation may be 
small he can speak to hundreds and perhaps 
thousands through the press. 

We have been surprised often to discover 
how widely a printed sermon is read and how 
much good it actually does. But the minister 
should prepare his manuscript for the press 
with the general public in mind and write only 
those things that are calculated to interest, 
grip and hold. 


A GOOD LIST OF FILMS FOR RENTAL. 


Grace Methodist Church of San Francisco | 


has experimented with many moving picture 
films for church use and has finaly gone into 
the business of renting suitable films to 
churches and educational organizations. This 
work is carried on under the Social Service 
Department of the church. Howard C. White 
is secretary, 21st and Capp St. The prices are 
reasonable and the films excellent. 


SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES. 

Rev. Wallace Bassett. 

The Property of the Poor in Spirit. 

The Comfort of the Mourning. 

The Inheritance of the Meek. 

The Satisfaction of the Unsatisfied. 

The Reception of the Merciful. 

The Vision of the Pure. 

The Recognition of the Pacifist. 

The Reward of the Unappreciated. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS BY MAIL. 

Rev. J. A. Smith of Fort Scott, Kansas. 
prints a series of prayer meeting topics ori 
postal cards and mails them to his people. We 
give below one of his three months’ lists: 

Faith—The Victory That Overcometh. 1 
John 5:4; Heb. 11:6; Rom. 3:28; Matt. 9:29: 
Eph. 2:8. 


Hope—tThe Anchor of the Soul. Heb. 6:19; 


Rom. 8:24; Titus 2:13; 1 John 3:3; Psa. 1463529) 


Love—The Greatest of These—1 Cor. 13:13; 
John 3:16; Rom. 5:8; 2 Cor. 5:14-15; 
15:9-13. 


Thoughts—Bringing Into Captivity—2 Cor. 


10:5; Prov. 2337: Psa. 19344- Phil) 4:08-3 Psas 
139: 23-24. 


Words—Apples of Gold—Prov. 25:11; Matt. — 


12:36-37; Psa. 141:3; Jas. 1:26; Prov. 15:1 
Deeds—All to the Glory of God—1l 
10°32; -Col. 323172 John-32 19-2125 Cors olor 

Rev. 20:11-13. 

Truth—Shall Make You Free—John 8:32; 2 
Cor. 13:8; Psa. 51:6; John 16:13 Johnels:383 

Gratitude—Where Are the Nine?—Luke 
17:17; Psa. 116:12-14; Psa. 95:2; 2 Cor, 2:14, 
92055 

Assurance—That Ye May Know—l1 John 
5:13; Romans 8:16; Gal. 4:6; 1 John 3:14; 1 
John 2:3. 

Fruit—Herein is Father Glorified—John 
15:8; Gal. 5:22-23; Matt. 7:16-20; Rev. 22:2; 
Psa. 171-3. 

Security—No Man Shall Pluck Them Out of 


Father’s Hand—John 10:28-29; Isa. 41:10; 
Rom. 8:1, 31-39; 2 Tim. 1:12; Phil. 1:6. 
Peace—Among Men in Whom He is Well 
Pleased—Luke 2:14; Isa. 26:3-4; Phil. 4:7; 
John 14:27; Col. 3:15. 
Retrospect—Lest We Forget—Deut. 8:11; 


Joshua 4:6; Psa. 78:7; 2 Tim. 2:8; Luke 22:19. 


SOME SUMMER MONEY RAISING PLANS. 
A Baraca Class and a Philathea Class com- 
bined to give an excursion to a beautiful falls 


John | 


Cor. | 


in a mountain section seventy-five miles away. « 


Satisfactory arrangements were made with the’ 


railroad companies for a trip of this kind on 
which a profit was realized. Good advertising 
was one of the factors in the success of the 
undertaking. Candy and sandwiches sold on 
the train added to the revenue. 
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In a small community where good ice cream 

could not be bought five Sunday School girls 
ordered from a city dealer a large consign- 
ment of ice cream to be delivered every Satur- 
day afternoon from May to September. The 
cream arrived about five o’clock. All orders 
were delivered at the time the customers re- 
quested and many depended on ice cream for 
their dinner dessert. During the season $57.29 
was cleared. 
; The young people in a small country church 
in a farming district were anxious to build a 
vestry, but there were no funds. Each farmer, 
with a shake of his head, would say: “It is im- 
possible to raise money, as we have no ready 
cash.” 

A committee of eight young people was ap- 
pointed and the town was divided into four 
parts: north, east, south and west. Two of 
the committee were put in charge of each dis- 
trict and called “captains.” Each captain 
formed an army of the young people in his 
district, boys and girls. Every farmer was 
visited and asked to loan one of his apple trees 
to the society for six months, which most of 
them did. Each tree was labeled: “Christian 
Endeavor Tree.” 

In the autumn the fun began in real earnest. 
When the fruit was ripe the armies picked, 
packed and sold all the apples from the tree 
they had borrowed. The last of October the 
‘ladies gave a fine harvest supper, and any of 
the apples which had not been sold were 
“auctioned off.” Most of the farmers “deeded 
over” the Christian Endeavor tree to the so- 
ciety, so it now has a yearly income. 

Think over this idea and see if there isn’t 
something in it for your church.—Ministers’ 
Social Helper. 


SPLENDID USE OF CHURCH NIGHT. 


At First Church, Oak Park, Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton, minister, the church has adopted the plan 
of having church night instead of the mid-week 
service. The hour of meeting is seven-thirty 
and the first half hour is given to sociability 
and extending acquaintanceship. 

The last period is used for the devotional 
service and then the meeting is broken up into 
three groups, one studying courses to fit for 
Sunday School teaching under the leadership 
of Mrs. Hunter, the director of Young People’s 
work in the church, the second studying mis- 
sions under the leadership of Lloyd Harter, the 
third taking New Testament introduction un- 
der Dr. Barton. 

The plan so far has greatly increased the at- 
tendance at the mid-week service. The church 
proposes to hold the Sunday evening services 
as was done last year with perhaps less em- 
phasis upon the music and much more upon 
evangelism. The evangelistic note struck in 
the meetings last year made a great impres- 
sion. 


SERMON TOPICS ON RELIGION. 
Rev. G. W. Henning. San Jose, Cal. 
The Need of a New Study of Religion. 
Origin and Development of Religious Belief. 
The Great Religions of the World. 
The Psychology of Religion. 
Higher Criticism and the Bible. 
The Religion of Jesus. 
Religion and Science. 


BOYS AND TOBACCO. 


We have copies of the pamphlet for boys 
urging them not to use tobacco. Send a 2 cent 
stamp to HE. A. King, 73 S. 15th St., San Jose, 
Cal., for a copy. 


A TAKING INVITATION. 
Here is one of the new cards issued by the 
Woolverton Press. It is a splendid summer 
publicity aid: 


UT ON YOUR 
LASS A 


HAT 
ANDMEET ME AT 


Q 


THE First con GREGATIONAL 
CHURCH SAN Jost.CAL, 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 

A booklet of unusual value to clergymen who 
may. be interested in saving money at 4 per cent 
interest, all transactions being by mail, will be 
sent free if you ask for booklet X. Citizens 
Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


i 


Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 
It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas avd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
$42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 

our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 

for almost every occasion in church and Sunday Schoo) 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor's holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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CHILDREN’S SERMON. 


He did a good piece of work, for afterwards 
he became a great, good man and “the boy is 
father to the man.” His name was Walter 
Scott, though, because he lived so fine a life, 
they afterwards called him Sir Walter. He 
wrote many noble stories, some of which you 
will be reading, I am sure. 


When he was a lad he lived among the high- 
lands of Scotland, where he was fond of roam- 
ing among the hills and sailing on the beautiful 
lakes. He always kept his eyes and ears open, 
and he knew what to do with his tongue. So 
he was all the time learning what he could of 
the country and its history. Many of his stories 
grew out of what he learned as a boy. 


There was another boy who lived close by 
Walter, and they used often to tramp long dis- 
tances. After Sir Walter was dead, this friend 
of his was telling how they were boys to- 
gether, and how in all their walks and climbs 
Walter was always noting carefully everything 
they saw and learning all he could about it. 
“He was a’ the time-makin’ himsel’,” he said. 
He meant that the boy was all the time getting 
ready to be the man he was in later days, pre- 
paring himself for the work he was to do. 


That is the way with every boy; he is- all 
the time making himself, by what he does, by 
what he says and even by the thoughts he 
thinks; by his improvement or his neglect of 
his opportunities. 


Boys, what would you like to accomplish 
when you are men? What sort of men would 
you like to be? A crooked sprout never makes 
a straight tree. The tree is only the sprout 
grown bigger. If you mean to be honest as a 
man, be honorable now. If you intend to do 
some splendid work by and by, you must be 
getting ready for it every day. Fun is fine! 
Sir Walter always loved it. But you must put 
in a good deal of hard work if you are to win 
a good place in the world. Today, each day, 
you are making the man you are to be. Itisa 
great piece of work! Don’t shirk it or slight it. 
—Frank T. Bayley. 


A BON FIRE SOCIAL. 


“At Campbell, California,” writes a friend, 
“we have just had our second annual rally-day 
bonfire social. We gathered in the large lot 
in the rear of the church, with chairs in the 
shelter of the two long rows of horse sheds, a 
large bonfire in the center and lots of room for 


games, etc. For the program each officer and 
teacher responded with some “Stunt.” One 
of the best being African Bird notes and 


monkey calls by Raymond Cowles. Water- 
melons for 200 people were provided by the 
Sunday School and strange to say none were 
left! We find these annual bonfire socials a 
helpful as well as a jolly thing. We observe 
Rally Day the Sunday following.” 


FULL INFORMATION IN SCRIPTURE. 


A gentleman remarked to a lady sitting next 
to him at a dinner, on the usefulness of wars 
in one direction—they disseminated a knowl- 
edge of geography. He confessed that he him- 
self was deplorably ignorant of the Philippine 
Islands until the Spanish-American war broke 


out. The lady’s face was a picture of horror. 
“Why,” said she, “do you mean to say that you 
have never read Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians?” 


After the Earthquake and the Fire. 

It is said that St. Pierre in the West Indies, 
which was destroyed thirteen years ago by a 
terrific volcanic eruption, and covered up with 
ashes and scoria so as to be entirely blotted 
out, is now beginning to be covered over again 
with verdure. All in a moment, thirteen years 
ago, one of the most beautiful districts in the 
world became a smoking heap. It had been a 
city bright with color, a veritable garden of 
Eden, gifted with an abundance of good things. 
Then came the catastrophe, with the result that 
St. Pierre was a desert, a scene of unrelieved 
desolation and melancholy. But the earthquake 
was not the last word in St. Pierre. After the 
earthquake and the fire came the still small 
voice of Nature bidding the earth cover the 
dead paths with new beauty. 

Even so is it after the disaster which today 
makes Europe a charred and blackened ruin. 
The last word is not with brute forces; the last 
word is with God.—‘The Sunday at Home.” 


ELI PERKINS’ LAST PARABLE. 

A venerable white-haired old clergyman was 
on President Underwood’s “vestibuled Erie 
limited” at Akron. He was breakfasting off of 
a delicious lake trout, a la carte. 


Soon a crusty, red-nosed agnostic sat down 
in front of him, stared him in the face a mo- 
ment, and snarled out: 


“You're a preacher, ain’t you?” 


“Yes, my friend,’ said the clergyman, mod- 
estly, “I am in my Master’s service.” 


: “Yes, you look it!” said the agnostic, scowl- 
ing. “Preach out of the Bible, don’t you?’ 


“Yes, I preach out of the sacred word, of 
course.’ 


“Find a good many knotty questions in that 
old book that you can’t explain, don’t you?” 


“Yes, brother it is hard for the finite to ex- 
plain the wisdom of the Infinite.” 


“What do you do when you explain ’em?” 
“Well,” said the clergyman, smiling benign- 


ly; “I do as we do in eating this delicious 
trout. I eat the luscious tender fish and then 
poke the sharp bones carefully to one side and— 
and let some crusty old agnostic chew on 
them if he wants to!” 


THE PROFIT OF POSITION. 


After Old Mose had been given a job the fore- 
man saw him seat himself comfortably on the 
sand he was to shovel, and direct another 
dusky laborer. “Why, Mose,” he exclaimed, “I 
did not hire that man. What’s he doing here?” 
“IT got him er-doing my wuk, sah,” replied 
Mose. “Who pays him?” “I does, sah; I pays 
him a dollah a day, sah.” “Why, that’s all you 
receive Mose. How do you profit by the trans- 
action?” asked the amazed foreman. ‘Well,’ 
replied Mose, “I gets to boss de job, doan’ 1?” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


Keeping Out of Trouble. (819) 
John 2:47; Dan. 3:16; Acts 25:10. 

A writer in a recent number of The Outlook, 
summing up the policy of the present adminis- 
tration at Washington, says: 

There is another way of looking at the duty 
of the government in foreign relations. It puts, 
not safety first, but justice first. According to 
this other view, the chief duty of the govern- 
ment is, not to avoid trouble, but to do justly 
to others and see that others do justly to it. 
If in doing that the government can avoid trou- 
ble, well and good; but, trouble or no trouble, 
it is the government’s business to practice jus- 
tice and to insist upon justice from others. 
There is precedent for this view of the govern- 
ment’s duty. General George Washington did 
not appeal to the country for support on the 
ground that he had kept it out of trouble.- The 
Illinois rail-splitter, Abraham Lincoln, is not 
honored today on the ground that he kept the 
country out of war. The reason why Washing- 
ton and Lincoln are national heroes is that they 
gut something besides safety first. 

Whatever be the situation politically, it can- 
lot be denied that this spirit of selfish com- 
promise characterizes the religious atmosphere 
of many churches and denominations. The 
honor of Christ and his word is jeeringly called 
in question by men who swore before Almighty 
God and the sacred altar of their church to de- 
fend that which they have blatantly and shame- 
lessly betrayed, yet the church leaders refuse 
to call these ecclesiastical infidels to judgment, 
because, forsooth, it involves trouble, exertion 
and the humiliation of being dubbed “heresy 
hunters” by the Christ-rejecting, ungodly out- 
siders. ‘Safety first,” as a religious principle, 
rapidly degenerates into a nauseating, selfish 
purpose to maintain the “status quo,” the dis- 
turbance of which would mean interference 
with profits, fat jobs, the regular order, includ- 
ing Caiaphas & Company. 

“He that saveth his life shall lose it.”—Mer- 
lin W. Fairfax. 


$500,000 To Visit His Son. (820) 

Col. 2:5; I Thess. 2:20; Heb. 11:26, 33. 
Harry Lauder, the great Scotch comedian, 
last month decided to forego $500,000 worth of 
engagements in order to go to the front in 
France and visit his son, who is fighting in the 
trenches. “Marvelous Sacrifice,” comments the 
public as it reads the item in the newspaper. 
“Not so unusual,” quietly remarks the Christian 
who has noted the caliber of the Student Vol- 
unteers, who for twenty years have been press- 

ing out into the great non-Christian world. 


Is the Chureh Interested? 

1 John 3:17; Jas. 5:4; Prov. 17:5. 

Prof. Harry F. Ward, of Boston, addressing 
the Methodist General Conference at Saratoga 
Springs, cited statistics in which he showed 
that “there are men drawing $100,000 per year 
from industries who pay respectively $1.53 per 
day for adult male workers, and as low as $4.50 


(821) 


a week for girls. There are forty-four families 
with incomes of $1,000,000 or more whose mem- 
bers perform little or no useful service, but 
whose income would yield 100,000 wage-earners 
an average of $500 a year. 

If Moses and the Prophets were vitally inter- 
ested in wages and sanitation and the admin- 
istration of justice in every home, surely the 
religion of the one who is greater than Moses 
can be no less interested. Let the Christian 
who thinks he will lose his spirituality by con- 
tact with such mundane affairs retire to his 
cloister if he will. Jesus was interested in 
bread, wages and weddings. 


Corrupters of Justice. 


(822) 
Matt. 26:60; Prov. 24:23; Psa. 82:2. 
How a railroad uses passes to influence 


courts and legislatures is interestingly shown 
in a series of letters just read into the records 
of the investigation now being conducted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission into the 
affairs of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. The 
correspondence fills a couple of trunks, but 
almost any letter picked at random tells its 
own story. 

Here is one, for instance, signed C. W. Met- 
cals, to Mr. Warfield, who, during 1913, had 
charge of the free pass department of the L. & 
N. “W.H. Ingram,” says the letter, “has asked 
me for transportation for his wife and daugh- 
ter Annie to Louisville. He is the judge of the 
Pineville City court and has decided practically 
every case in our favor that has come before 
him, and we have a great many small ones. 
Besides, he is one of the Bell county jury com- 
missioners, and I think perhaps I wiil be in 
position, by getting this favor for him, to get 
a better class of jurors.” The pass was issued 
February 19, No. 12012.—Gilson Gardener. 


Business Confidence. 


Matt. 25:21; Luke 6:31; Prov. 12:22. 

The other day in one of our large cities, a 
merchant from a distant town hurried into a 
wholesale business house and, looking at his 
watch, said to one of the members of the firm: 
“Mr. B , you know the character of the 
goods I need in my business. I haven’t time to 
look at them, as I’ve got to catch a train, so 
T’ll leave it to you.” He handed the wholesaler 
an order for $12,000 worth of merchandise and 
without looking at a thing left the place. Hon- 
esty and the “square deal” always have paid. 


(823) 


Lost Motion. 

Mark 2:22; Eccl. 9:10; Prov. 31:27. 
A business expert visited a shoe factory in 
Chicago, and noting that time was wasted 
through lost motion by the arrangement of one 
of the machines, asked the manager why he 
didn’t correct the matter. To which the latter 
replied, “Why, that machine has been running 
that way for thirty years and I had never no- 

ticed that it was in wrong.” 
How about your factory, or your home, or 


(824) 
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your church enterprises? Any lost motion? it 


is expensive if there is. 
Covering Up Sin. (825) 
Prov. 28:13; Acts 22:16; 1 John 1:7. 
“The minister was preaching to the children 
on the subject of sin. Showing a white card 
with the letters ‘S-I-N’ printed in red letters 
across its face, he said: ‘Children, how shall 
I get sin off the card?’ Immediately one little 
lady of four held up her hand and recited: 
‘Please, sir, you can stick a piece of paper over 
it. The audience laughed. The preacher 
caught the idea immediately and straightway 
commented upon the tendency of people to do 
just as the child suggested—try to cover up 
their sins instead of washing them away as he 
forthwith proceeded to demonstrate in the case 
of the card. The little one had unconsciously 
brought an entire audience to a consciousness 
that sins were being hidden away when they 
should have been washed away by Jesus 
Christ.” 


A Thirty Hour Siege. 

Acts 20:31; 2: Tim. 1:3; Acts 6:4. 

Out in Iowa about two months ago a keen, 
persistent salesman spent thirty consecutive 
hours with a prospective customer in order to 
sell him $1,000 worth of a preparation to help 
fatten hogs and keep them healthy. A room 
was engaged at a hotel, and after a brief nap 
or two through the night the proposition was 


(826) 


finally threshed out and the customer “landed.” 

I’ve been wondering ever since I heard of 
that persistent salesman’s success, as to what 
would happen in the average community if we 
Christians were one-half as much in earnest 
with our cause as was the vendor of hog fat- 
tener.—A. O. S. 


Misunderstanding the Play Instinet.. (827) 
Zech. 8:5; Luke 7:32. 

“Bishop Potter once noticed two bright 
youngsters, twins, on Randall’s Island. He 
asked what they were doing there, and was told 
that their mother had had them committed to 
the Island because they had tied two China- 
men’s queues together. ‘The woman is a fool!’ 
exclaimed Bishop Potter, impatiently. ‘That is 
simply a larky spirit which ought to be directed 
into a right channel.’” 

“Against God.” (828) 
Matt. 12:30; 1 John 4:3; 1 John 2:18. 

It is said that there are those in France who 
have come to hate religion so thoroughly that 
they have tattooed upon their body the words 
“Against God.” But the Word of Christ de- 
clares that “he that is not for me is against 
me.” That includes a whole host of respectable 
as well as disreputable rebels who would hes- 
itate to have Christ’s judgment tattooed on 
their bodies. “Even now,” wrote John, “there 
are many ‘Anti-Christs’ in the world.” 


LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Reason He Wasn’t In. 
Prov. 26:5. 

A Salvation Army officer was soliciting a 
collection in the street. One man was heard 
to say as he dropped in a dime, “Here’s ten 
cents for the grafters.” “You don’t believe 
there is any graft in the Salvation Army,” 
quickly rejoined the woman. “How do you 
know?” the man asked her. ‘Because you 
would be in the Army yourself if you did,’ was 
the sharp reply. And the man had the grace, 
and the humor, to laugh.—Youth’s Companion. 


(829) 


Rating Sin. 
Matt. 5:20. 
In a certain village in Scotland there lived 
a half-witted man whose coat presented a curi- 
ous appearance. Down the front it was cov- 
ered with patches of various sizes, mostly 
large. When asked why his coat was thus 
patched he said the patches represented the 
sins of his neighbors. He pointed to each patch 
and gave the story of the sin of some one in 
the village, then went on to another until he 
had related the sins of all in the village. On 
the back of his coat there was a small patch 
not larger than a three-penny piece. On being 
asked what it represented, he said, ‘“That’s my 
ain sin, and I cannot see it.” This is a fair 
picture of the Pharisees in Christ’s time, but 
how about our own attitude today? 


(830) 


Smiles on Sunday. (831) 

Mark 2:27. 
An old Scotch elder who had been to Edin- 
burgh said he was shocked, for ‘on Sunday the 
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people on the street smiled as though they were 
perfectly happy.” 
Riding, or Pulling. (832) 
Mark 2:27. 

It was once said of a certain man with refer- 
ence to the fretting worry which moved his 
spiritual life, “He is pulling at the chariot; I 
want a man who is riding in it.” 


Rebuked by General Grant. 


Matt. 5:8. 

In one of the Virginia campaigns General 
Grant and his staff were gathered one evening 
in a country farm house, the officers about the 
fire and Grant a little removed with his chin 
on his breast, sitting in silence. Presently one 
of them said, “I have a very good story to tell,” 
and then to indicate what was coming, he 
added, “I think there are no ladies here.” There 
was one expectant ripple of laughter, in the 
midst of which General Grant looked up quietly 
and remarked, “No, but there are gentlemen 
here.” The story was not told. Do we need 
argument to show us that gentlemen must be 
of clean heart?—From the “Marks of a Man,” 
by Robt. E. Speer. 


(833) 


Living the Inside Out. 


Matt. 5:8. 

“Mother,” said a six-year-old girl, “I think 
Jesus was the only one who ever dared to live 
his inside out.” The mother was fairly dazed 
by the little one’s thought. Well she might be, 
for it carried one of the profoundest thoughts 
for our study of that divine life. But here it 


(834) 


Was out of the mouth of a babe. She had seen 
that he was so pure in all his soul that there 
was nothing there that he needed to conceal 
from anybody. The one pattern for all the 
world.—Adapted from Onward. 


The Subject Lacked Warmth. (835) 
: Luke 12:34. 

During the time of slavery, before the Civil 
War, a slave was preaching in the South with 
great power. His master, hearing of it, sent 
for him and said, “I understand you are preach- 
ing?” “Yes, sah!” 
ter, “I will give you all the time you need and 
I want you to prepare a sermon on the Ten 
Commandments, and to bear down especially on 
stealing, because there is a great deal of steal- 
ing on the plantation.” The slave’s counte- 
nance fell at once. He said he wouldn’t like to 
do that; there wasn’t the warmth in that sub- 
ject that there was in others. We have seen 
people who were satisfied when the preachers 
bar down on Jews and hypocrites, but when sins 
of the present are touched, the hair rises on an 
arched back.—kK. 


The Conquest of the Living Christ. 
Rey. 1:18. 
Napoleon, viewing with wonder the ever-in- 
creasing kingdom of Christ, exclaimed: “Can 
you conceive of a dead man making converts? 
My armies have forgotten me even while living. 
Can you conceive of a Caesar as the eternal em- 
peror of the Roman Senate, and from the depths 
of the mausoleum governing the empire, and 
watching over the destinies of Rome? Such is 
the history of the invasion and conquest of the 
world by Christ; such is the perpetual miracle 
of the progress of the faith and the government 
of his church.” 


(836) 


The End of Reformers? 
Rev. 1:18. 

“So you intend to be a reformer of men’s 
morals, young man,” said an aged peer to Wil- 
berforce. “That,” said he, pointing to a pic- 
ture of the crucifixion, “is the end of reform- 
ers.” “Is it,” said Wilberforce, “I have read in 
an old book this: ‘I am alive forevermore!’” 


(837) 


“Well, now,” said the mas- - 


Preparation in Clear Weather. (838) 
Amos 4:12. 

On a dark, stormy evening a man lay dying, 
and the relative watching by his side, dis- 
tressed that she could send for neither doctor 
nor minister on such a night, offered to read to 
him a chapter from the Bible. But the man 
was in sore pain and could not listen. ‘Na, 
lassie,” he assured her, “the storm’s up noo, 
but I thatched my hoose in the calm weather.” 
He did not need to go searching for his hope 
and refuge in an hour like that; it was made long 
ago when the pulse was even and the brain 
clear. They cannot die unprepared and alone 
who have lived with the Lord. 


A Full Look. 


John: 12-20 aC: 

As an aged Scotchman was dying, a friend 
asked him, “Have you a glimpse of Christ now 
that you are dying?” The man raised himself 
a little, and emphatically replied, ‘“I’ll hae nane 
o’ your glimpses now that I am dying, seein’ 
that I have a full look at Christ these forty 
years gane.” If there were more men and 
women who were getting this full look at 
Christ, there would be more conquerors join- 
ing the ranks of our blessed Commander,— 
Record of Christian Work. 


(839) 


Climbing. (840) 
Colmes 

There is in a little churchyard in Switzerland 
a simple inscription on the tomb of one who 
perished in an Alpine accident, which has al- 
ways appealed to me with singular force: “He 
died climbing.” He had heard the call of the 
mountains and had lost his life in endeavoring 
to respond. We have heard the call of the 
risen Christ, but unlike the climber we gain 
our lives in our sustained attempt to respond 
worthily. “Seek those things that are above,” 
is a call to enjoy the highest possible life for 
the very struggle develops latent possibilities 
and capacities, and each step upward is into 
fuller liberty and more perfect manhood..—J. 
Stuart Holden, in Redeeming Vision. 


-PREACHER’S SCRAP BOOK 


Benj. L. Herr. 

The Power of Personality. (841) 
Julius Caesar, a captive on a pirate ship, won 
the heart of the captain. The first day he dined 
with him. The second day he was made first 
mate. On the following day he won the men 
and made the captain prisoner, and on the 
fourth day he sailed the ship into a Roman 
port, a prize. There is in each of us the same 
kind of power. Great men are simply common 

men capitalized. 


Evasion of True Obedience. (842) 


A mother led her six children to the apple 
tree. It had borne but a single apple—no 
longer visible to the casual observer. “I told 
you not to pick that apple!” she said, sternly. 

“We didn’t pick it!” the children answered in 
chorus. And the oldest girl added, in an in- 
jured tone, “You can see yourself that it’s still 
on the tree. J-—-i mean-—the core is! We only 


climbed up an’—an’ took a bite once in a while 
—we didn’t pick it!” 


Faithfulness Unto Death. (843) 


Captain Hobson, now a Congressman, in a 
speech defending the American Navy, paid this 
high tribute to the bravery of our Spanish op- 
ponents in the late war. 

Speaking of what he saw after the battle of 
Manila Bay, he said: 

“T do not intend to reflect upon the Spaniards. 
As I say, I saw the dead men on the decks of 
those ships. I saw a whole gun’s crew where 
every man was dead at his post. No. 1 was 
just about ready to fire his gun, No. 2 was 
training it, No. 3 was elevating it. It was a 
eun’s crew of the dead. I saw the men there 
dead at their posts of duty all over those ships. 
No one ought to reflect on the Spaniards, for 
they fought like the brave and good and noble 
men they were.” 
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The Cry of Need, Inciting Power. (844) 
By good fortune, in the wreck of the Titanic, 
the operator of the wireless on the Carpathia 
heard the last faint call of the sinking steamer 
for help. He was just about to turn in for the 
night but, before doing so, tuned up his re- 
ceivers, and faintly at first, then stronger, 
heard the click, click, zip, zip of the Titanic’s 
appeal for aid. All thought of sleep was in- 
stantly abandoned. He tuned again and heard 
the call coming stronger. 
This time he caught the name of the vessel, 


and then a moment afterward came her po-. 


sition. Hastily flashing a reassuring message 
to the doomed ship, he telephoned to the bridge, 
and at once magnetized the whole comple- 
ment of the Carpathia, officers and crew to in- 
stant action. 

The cry of the sinner to Jesus, releases all 
the power of the Divine for his help. 


The Tragedy of the Divorce Evil. (845) 


From the sobbing heart of a little child 
comes a mighty sermon on divorce, of more ap- 
pealing force than any learned discourse from 
pen or pulpit. The seven-year-old daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles F. Clark was confronted 
with the tragedy of parental separation. Her 
mother and father were to be divorced and the 
little girl was asked with which parent she 
wished to go to live. Unable to understand the 
terrible crisis that had come into her young 
life, she tearfully said: “I want ’um bofe.” 


Fatuous Futures. (846) 


London newspapers are repeating a story 
told by Mr. Harcourt, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, of a man who was “something in the 
city.” He approached a rich American with a 
view to floating a rubber company in British 
North Borneo. The American was favorably 
impressed with the scheme. 

“How many trees have you?” he asked. 

“We have not got any trees,’ replied the 
promoter. 

“How much land have you?” 

“We have no land.” 


“What, then, have you got?’ asked the 
amazed American. 
“T have a bag of seeds,” returned the 


Londoner, composedly. 

As fatuous and foolish is the basis of the 
hope of some toward God. They have little 
possession or prospect in him. 


God Is Not Mocked. (847) 
A farmer driving along a country road was 


ue rudely accosted by a young man whom he 
met: 


“Hello, Reuben! 
town, will you? 
as walk.” 

So the young man climbed up, and beguiled 
the way with lively chatter. After a few miles 
had been traveled, he said: 

“It’s quite a distance to Hightstown, isn’t it? 
It’s a good thing for me that I met you.” 

“It is quite a distance,” answered the farmer. 

After a few more miles, the young man 
asked, “Say, farmer, how far is it to Hights- 
town, anyway?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “keepin’ right on 
the way we’re goin’ now, I sh’d say ’twould 


Give me a life to Hights- 
I might as well ride with you 


be about twenty-four thousand miles or so; but 
if you wanted to git out and walk back, it 
wouldn’t be very much more than ten miles.” 
Men and women treat God in this patronizing 
way. They want his agents at weddings and 
funerals, but shut him out between. As to re- 
turning thanks to him—God gets what’s left. 


The Judgment of the Coward. (848) 

A strange incident of the wreck of the 
Titanic is that which is related by the occu- 
pants of one of the rescuing boats. 

About this time the discovery was made that 
a veiled person in women’s clothes was a man. 
He made no explanation as to why he was so 
dressed, and none was asked of him, but that 
he had donned the clothes to escape with the 
women when men were being held back to die 
there was no question. Nor did any one ask his 
name or learn it later. 

The judgment and doom of such a man is 
already written wherever his record shall be 
known. In the last judgment, the “fearful” 
shall share the divine condemnation and con- . 
tempt. 

Many a man will try to get into heaven on 
his wife’s religion. 


Practical Church Unity. 


The time has come when the relation of one 
Christian church to another Christian church in 
the same community need not be a matter of 
“spirit” without form, of speculation, of empty 
theory, of meaningless ideal. Both experience 
and information are at hand in regard to each 
form of practical church unity mentioned in 
the discussion of the rural problem. 

The administrative officers of the Inter-church 
federations, and other unity movements men- 
tioned below, will be glad to place any inquiry 
in touch with information and efficient leader- 
ship, sufficient to make any practical method 
productive in any needy field. 


Associational Christianity. 

In the solution of the Rural Problem the 
church is supreme, but not always foremost. 
The Christian church, as the conservator of 
spiritual standards, is often subject to the lead- 
ership of those mere independent and aggressive 
associations, the life-giving spirit of which 
comes from the church. 

The Christian church vindicates her claim to 
supremacy when she welcomes as her allies all 
those special agencies, whether their mission 
be secular, or sacred, agrarian, commercial, do- 
mestic, recreational, educational, philanthropic, 
ethical or religious. 

The church unaided by her allies is entirely 
unable to meet the tremendous problem of rural 
America. The time has come when conserva- 
tion, co-operation, re-direction and most deter- 
mined hard work must characterize every 
agency. 

Some of The Church’s Helpers. 

New England Country Church Association.— 
Prof. T. N. Carver, Ph. D., President, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association.— 
Mrs. E. E. Powers, Secretary, Pennsdale, Pa. 

Illinois Federation for Rural Life Progress.— 
Mrs. Mabel Carney, Secretary, Normal, Ill. 

Laymen’s Christian Federation of Maine.—Mr., 
A, A. Heald, Executive Secretary, Waterville, 
Maine. 

American Bible Society.—Bible House, 
York City. 

International Sunday School Association.— 
805 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 

American Sunday School Union.—1816 Chest- 
nut. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

County Work Department of the Y. M. Cc. A.— 
Mr. Albert E. Roberts, Secretary, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York City. 

Rural Church Commission of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement—124 Hast 28th Street, 
New York City. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—AUGUST 


Z : 
= G. B. F, HALLOCK, D. D. 2 
= 2 
= MISSIONARY SUNDAY LABOR DAY = 
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MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


On a Sunday late in August or early in Sep- 
tember is a most appropriate time to observe 
Missionary Sunday, making the whole day one 
for the study of or for sermons or addresses 
upon missionary facts and themes. One reason 
for this is that there is nothing more whole- 
some and inspiring in view of the new year of 
work in the church than to get the people to 
think of others and take a wide view of God’s 
kingdom. There should be many missionary 
Sundays observed each year. Home missions, 
foreign missions, city missions, missions to ex- 
ceptional populations and other phases of the 
missionary cause should be presented more or 
less frequently and offerings taken. By giving 
we enrich ourselves. By interest in missions 
we create interest in our local work. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (849) 

Shall We sit Still? “Shall your brethren go 
to war, and shall ye sit here?” Num. 32:6. I. 
A call. What is right and fair? II. A caution. 
To omit your duty is sin. JTiI. A consequence. 
Punishment. 

Our Church at Work for Our Country: Deut. 
8:1-20. 

Missionary Heroes and Heroines: 2 Cor. 
4:1-18. The spring of missions is belief. Be- 
lief (1) In God’s love, (2) In human need, (3) 
In Christ’s sacrifice, and (4) In the all-suffi- 
cient salvation which he offers. 


A Cheering Missionary Promise: Zeph. 
3:17-20. 
The Isles Shall Listen: Isa. 49:1-10. 


The World in Darkness: 1 John 5:19-21. 

What Is the Gospel Message for the World? 
John 3:16, 17. 

Preaching Christ: Acts 4.2. 

Human Need: Job 15:15, 16. 

Giving Blesses Us: Acts 10:4. 

The Extension of the Kingdom: Psa. 2:8. 

The Call of the Gentiles: Gen. 22:18. 

The Missionary Motive: John 13:1. 

Commercial Opposition to Missions: 
17 523-29, 

Heroic Preaching: 2 Pet. 2:5. 

Missionary Sacrifice: Heb. 11:17-19. 

Light Bearers: John 5:35. 

Christ Seeking the Lost: Luke 15:4, 6, 7. 

The Outreaching Church: Psa. 2:1-8. 


Acts 


Missionary Momentum. (850) 
Acts 2:1-21. 

Missions in America have gathered mighty 
momentum during the last quarter of a century. 
When you push a wheelbarrow down the 
street, you must get out of the way of every- 
thing; but when the fire-engine comes tearing 
along at full speed, everything has got to get 
out of the way for it. It has more momentum 
than the wheelbarrow. 

The time has passed when the enthusiast has 
‘to apologize for missions, either home or 


foreign. An Indian legend says that a poor 
man threw a small charity into Buddha’s bowl 
and that it bloomed into a thousand flowers. 
So missionary work has multiplied immensely, 
and is still growing. 

: Perhaps the most comforting sign of progress 
is the one we think least about; the change in 
public thought about missions, and the sup- 
port that they win. No city wishes to be with- 
out a church. No community desires to be 
utterly godless. And the church does not wish 
to leave any community without the gospel. 
The world’s need is seen to be the church’s op- 
portunity, and the reward for which the church 
toils is neither riches nor heaven, but simply 
the joy of being of service. 


We can tabulate some of the missionary 
progress we have made, the number of 
churches we have founded and converts we 
have won; but the best part we cannot reduce 
to figures, the thought that lies behind the 
modern awakening, that is now thrusting the 
gospel into social and industrial life—Rev. R. 
P. Anderson. 


By-products of Missions. (851) 

Business men, financiers, the great corpora- 
tions and trusts that are looking for quick and 
permanent financial returns for invested 
money, could not do better than turn their at- 
tention to the effects of missions upon trade. 
The missionary goes to a foreign land with the 
single purpose of winning converts to Christ, 
and judged by this result alone mission work 
has been a great success. But mission work 
always leaves a new civilization in its wake, 
and this gives the merchant and tradesman 
their opportunity. Fifty years ago Henry Venn 
stated that when a missionary had been abroad 
twenty years he was worth $50,000 a year to 
British commerce. Today any one of our mis- 
sionaries in Africa, or China, or Japan, is worth 
that much to any one of our great centers of 
trade like Chicago or New York. The world’s 
trade with the Congo is due to Stanley and 
Stanley is due to Livingstone who on his last 
return to Africa said he must go back and open 
a path for commerce and Christianity. He was 
called the great trade opener. 

As to South Africa, the London Times says: 
“We owe it to our missionaries that the whole 
region of South Africa has been opened up.” 
Our exports to Africa are nearly $30,000,000 
and our imports from there about $20,000,000— 
mostly due to the missionaries. We have been 
getting things from them, but the best thing 
is that the missionaries have taught them to 
want our goods. What the missionaries use 
the natives always want and the local dealers 
always carry condensed milk, and clothes and 
farming implements and rubber tubing and 
soap and packing house products. Hvery mis- 
sion means a school and every school a market. 
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Industrial schools always create a demand for 
American implements. 

Railroads are being built by the thousands 
of miles in Africa and China and that means 
that American manufacturers and builders are 
putting up bridges over the rivers of Asia and 
Africa and the Philippines and building houses 
by the thousand. John W. Foster was right in 
saying that the missionary is the forerunner of 
commerce. 

A writer in the Standard, J. S. Kirtly, says: 
“The missionaries started the savings banks of 
india and industries everywhere have created 
wants which we are supplying; have promoted 
business integrity; have introduced better busi- 
ness systems; have opened the way for every 
kind of American products. And it has just 
started. The churches of Chicago gave last 
year to foreign missions $164,000, and that is a 
small part of the financial return which the 
business men of the city have gotten from it. 
If the merchants and manufacturers and 
traders of our country had employed those men 
and women to go out and work as they have in 
the interests of business, it would have been 
a wise investment. If the officials of the great 
manufacturing interests of this country were 
to come together to consider how they could 
most rapidly increase the demand for their 
products, they could not do better than to take 
steps to hasten the civilization of foreign na- 
tions with their teeming millions. And the 
best way to do this would be to get in touch 
with the Missionary movement and agree to 
put a few million every year into the treasury 
of our Foreign Missionary Boards. It would 
not be long till they would get their money 
back with compound interest. 


Bread Returning. (852) 

A missionary in a frontier town rescued a 

man from a life of drunkenness. He was the 

gifted son of a clergyman. The church over 

which the father had charge, though small, had 

that year contributed three hundred dollars to 
its home missionary society. 


The Blessedness of Giving. (8538) 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Acts 20:35. 

Giving is like an endless circle; it is casting 
bread upon the waters, which returns in multi- 
plied abundance after many days. It is the 
seed in the soil, bursting into the golden 
harvest; it is the banker giving out to the bor- 
rower till the interest exceeds the principal. 
It is the philanthropist, receiving the gratitude 
of mankind; the missionary, losing his life to 
find it. 

I. Giving is the philosopher’s stone, which, 
instead of turning everything into gold, turns 
gold into everything—into halls of learning, 
libraries of information, missions for millions 
and Christ for the world. Those who give get 
bills of exchange on God’s banking-house, the 
interest of which is paid along life’s journey; 
while the principal awaits your arrival in the 
Eternal City. 

IJ. The returning compensation for all noble 
benevolence comes in that which is better than 
an equivalent; in a love and gratitude un- 
purchaseable, as it is unfading and unspeak- 
able in its glory and blessedness; it is the 
crown of character on the brow of the in- 


dividual, resplendent, immortal. Shall we say 
that God the Father never so fully possessed 
his only begotton Son as when, after giving him 
for a race, he received him back with a saved 
world in his arms? Is it not true that one 
never possesses himself till he has given him- 
self away? 

III. This law of reciprocity presents the 
contrast between a whirlpool and a fountain, 
the one being only a receiver, while the other 
gives and receives the sparkling gems back 
upon its own bosom.—H. W. C. 


The Money Question. (854) 
The great question in modern missions is the 
money question. The doors are all open. The 
men and women are waiting to go. One great 
need is the money to send them and equip their 
work. There is abundant money in the posses- 
sion of God’s people to solve every problem of 
Christian work if a just proportion of it would 
be given to this work. 
A Missionary Messenger. (855) 
“Ye shall be my witnesses.” In China, an 
ignominious form of punishment is to fasten 
upon the criminal a heavy plank in which a 
hole has been cut to admit the head. Upon 
this plank a description of the crime is printed 
in large letters. The offender is turned into 
the street to wander in the presence of a jeer- 
ing, hooting mob. Recently in one of the vil- 
lages a man was seen walking slowly up and 
down the street bearing upon his neck this 
badge of shame. The curious crowds that 
pushed forward to learn his crime were silent 
through astonishment. Instead of reading upon 
the board the record of broken law, they saw 
sentences like this: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” The man 
was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. Long- 
ing to share with his countrymen the good 
news of salvation, he chose to wear the crimi- 
nal’s collar that the thronging crowds that 
should gaze upon it might thus read a message 
from the true God. 


A Gasoline God. (856) 
“Ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you.” How often churches 
trust in machinery, in organization, for their 
success! There are “Boards” and “Commis- 
sions” and “Societies” galore. There is so 
much harness you can hardly see the horse. 
But there is no power! It is related that in 
an arid region of South Africa the missionaries 
received from the homeland a gasoline engine 
with which to pump water for irrigation. 
Among the many gods worshiped by the na- 
tives there was one favorite deity who was sup- 
posed to preside over the sending of moisture. 
After the new equipment had been tried out 
and was working successfully, the missionaries 
were greatly surprised one day to find about a 
hundred natives bowed upon their faces wor- 
shiping the gasoline engine! Thousands in 
America worship their gasoline autos, even 
mortgaging homes to contribute to them, and 
giving all their Sundays to devout attendance 
upon them. 


“We Don’t Have To Come Back.” (857) 
In a storm off Diamond Shoals a ship was 
foundering in the great waves. Captain Pat. 
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Etheridge got the lifeboat ready, but the crew 
hesitated in face of the fearful peril. “Captain 
Pat,” said one, “it’s no use with that wind. We 
can launch the boat, and we can reach the 
ship, but we can never come back.” “Boys,” 
said the old hero, “we don’t have to come 
back.” They launched the boat, reached the 
wreck, took off the survivors, and after nine 
hours of terrific work got back to the station. 
It is this heroic sense that moves our mis- 
sionaries. They hear the command “Go.” They 
hear the command “Preach.” They do not 
feel that they have got to live, or got to come 
back. But they do feel that they have got to 
go, and got to preach the Gospel to the un- 
saved.—H. 


An Undelivered Message. (858) 
“T sent my love to you every day,” said a 
little girl, indignantly, to a sick friend, who 
was beginning to be convalescent, and felt 
hurt because no word of remembrance had 
come to her. ‘They just took it and kept it all 
theirselves!” The childish way of looking at it 
sets in strong light the meaning of an unde- 
livered message. Was it strange that just at 
the moment of hearing it, there fell into our 
hands an article in one of the magazines in 
which the writer—a missionary—made a pas- 
sionate plea for men and women to come and 
tell the story of a Saviour’s love for sinners? 
“O, the people! the people!” she wrote earnest- 
ly, as if overwhelmed by the thought of their 
numbers and their need. ‘They are so dark 
and ignorant and lonely. Come and tell them 
that Christ loves them.” Christ sends his love 
to them with each returning day—sends it by 
us. Do we deliver it? Or do we take it and 
keep it all ourselves? What does he think of 
us aS messengers? 


Medical Work Opens the Door. (859) 

One morning, just outside the gate of the 
mission hospital at Chieng Rai in Siam, the 
doctor saw an emaciated, crippled youth, kneel- 
ing in an attitude of mute supplication. With 
him was an old man, a Christian convert, and 
as the doctor came forward, the lad began to 
cry out in a lamentable voice: ‘O foster father, 
have mercy upon me! I was born deformed, 
and have not known a day or a night without 
severe pain. Every one hates me. My father 
and mother ordered me to leave the house 
and die without delay. I prepared a rope to 
hang myself, but this old man told me to come 
here, and I would be cured. I have no money 
to offer you, but don’t send me away!” 

The kind doctor needed no urging to take in 
the poor cripple at once. On examination of 
his deformity, it was found that he could be 
cured by a surgical operation, and it was ac- 
cordingly performed. Now he is entirely free 
from pain, and recovering so thoroughly from 
his crippled condition that he will soon be 
strong and useful. He has also found in Christ 
Jesus his Friend, his Physician, and his 
Saviour. 


Cast In More Than They All. (860) 

A little boot-black, moved by the same pas- 
sion of sympathy that was stirring in all hearts, 
put up this sign one morning: “I will shine 
shoes today for the San Francisco sufferers.” 
At the close of the day’s work, he turned in 


$39.67. This little lad is worthy of standing 
side by side with the man who presented a 
check of $100,000 for the same cause. The 
virtue of the act is not measured by amount, 
but by motive. Not hands, but hearts, de- 
termine what shall be God’s estimate of our 
performance. 


How To Go. (861) 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations.” The story is told in Pastor Hsi 
of an old woman in China who was apparently 
a devoted Christian, but who refused to join 
the church. When the missionary asked her 
why she would not confess Christ when she 
loved him, the old woman at last said that it 
was because there was one commandment of 
his which she could not obey; being old and 
afflicted with rheumatism, she could not go 
into all the world to preach the Gospel. She 
could only tell all her family and friends about 
him! 

How simple this woman had taken for 
granted that Christ’s words to his first dis- 
ciples are binding on every true disciple today! 
Every one can go “into all the world” in the 
ministry of prayer, and every one can begin 
some work at home.—Sunday School Times. 


One Of Them. (862) 
The story is told of a certain man who did 
not approve of foreign missions. One Sabbath, 
at church, when the collection was being taken 
up for these missions, the collector approached 
and held out the collection box. The man shook 
his head. 
“T never give to missions,” he whispered. 
“Then take something out of the bag, sir,” 
whispered the collector, “the money is for the 
heathen.” 


Who Should Go? (863) 
“Go ye therefore, and make disciples.” After 
three years’ labor in an African mission one 
man was baptized, a cripple, who was denied 
the movement of either hands or feet. He 
could not go to others, but they came to him at 
his invitation, and at the end of the year thirty- 
one savages, from seven warring villages, as- 
sembled about the table of the Lord. At that 
service one, upon his own initiative, arose and 
proposed that it be made the rule of the new 
church that every member tithe his income. To 
this they heartily and unanimously agreed. 
Again this whilom child of paganism and su- 
perstition arose and with passionate energy 
proposed that one out of every ten of their 
number give his entire time to heralding the 
good tidings, and that these be supported by 
the other nine members in each group. This 
was as joyously accepted as the first proposal. 
After nine years the one station had multiplied 
to four, and the membership had grown from 
thirty-one to two thousand; and yet the prac- 
tice has been persistently and sacredly fol- 
lowed. They have no doubt who Jesus meant 
should go.—Men and Missions. 


We Die So Fast. (864) 

“Sudden, before my inward, open vision, 
Millions of faces crowned up to view; ; 

Sad eyes that said, ‘For us is no provision; 


Give us your Saviour, too.’ 
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““Give us,’ they cry, ‘your cup of consolation, 
Never to our outstretching hands ’tis passed; 
We long for the desire of every nation, 
And, oh, we die so fast.’ ” 
—Author Unknown. 


“Soda or Souls. (865) 


Last summer a Baptist man in an Hastern 
city read the statement in a woman’s mission- 
ary magazine that ten cents would buy either a 
glass of ice cream soda or pay the rent for 
one Sunday of a room in which thirty children 
from the street are gathered each week for 
Sunday School in India. Whereupon he wrote 
to the editor, Mrs. Barrett Montgomery, a let- 
ter in which he complained that she had 
greatly disturbed his peace of mind. “Just 
think,” he wrote, “what this will mean to me 
tomorrow, and the next day, and for days to 
come. I will start for a cool glass of soda 
water and find in the bottom of the glass the 
faces of thirty street children of India looking 
at me!” In the letter, however, he enclosed 
two dollars (with the promise of more) to be 
credited to the woman’s missionary society of 
his church, the purpose of his gift being, ‘to 
restore his peace of mind for a couple of weeks 
at least.”—Missionary Review of the World. 


Priming Him For Missions. (866) 


Some time ago there was in Canada a high 
official who at one time in his career took little 
or no interest in missions. He had a little 
granddaughter who was the apple of his eye, 
and his chief delight was to take the child upon 
his knees and encourage her to talk to him of 
all the things that interested her. One of her 
great interests was missions, and in particular 
a hospital which was being establishea for 
Blackfoot Indians, and the grandfather drew 
her to tell him all about it, quite unconscious 
of the fact that she was giving missionary in- 
formation. After a time a minister of affairs 
brought forward a suggestion in Parliament for 
making a grant for the building of a new hos- 
pital. Several peopie rose and opposed the 
measure, when suddenly to the astonishment of 
all concerned the official whose little grand- 
daughter had unconsciously primed him with 
all the necessary information, rose to his feet 
and made such a stirring speech in defense of 
the scheme, and brought such weighty argu- 
ments to bear in its favor, that the resolution 
was passed and the grant was made.—Ameri- 
can Messenger. 


An Armenian’s Will. (867) 
An Armenian reared in Turkey and later a 
prosperous merchant in New York, Mr. S. G. 
Telfeyan, has left in his will $75,000 for mis- 
sions, of which $40,000 will go to three col- 
leges of the American Board, and the remainder 
to its general work. In addition, he left $15,- 
000 for the promotion of evangelical Christian- 
ity in Turkey. 


The Bible and Missions. (868) 


Mr. Stuart Jessup, a Presbyterian missionary 
at Sidon, Syria, on one of his trips east of the 
Jordan River found an entire village that had 
been Christianized by one Bible. Twenty years 


before, one of the villagers was given this 
Bible while on a business trip to Damascus. 
Not one in his village at that time knew of 
Christ and his gospel. This one Bible was 
read and studied by every family in the vil- 
lage. Scarcely an evening would pass but 
that a few families would meet in some home 
to discuss the teachings of this wonderful book. 
And the villagers gave Mr. Jessup a glad wel- 
come when he arrived at their village, so eager 
were they to see and hear some one else who 
believed in their wonderful book. 


Three Great Steps in Japan. (869) 


Sixty years ago Commodore Perry arrived 
in Yedo Bay to open Japan’s gates to Wester- 
ners, which was consummated in 1854. Forty 
years ago, in 1873, the edict boards against 
Christianity were removed from public places, 
and a convention of missionaries met at Yoko- 
hama and passed resolutions on- Scripture 
translation and church union. Ten years ago 
all Protestant Christians began to sing together 
the common songs of their Christian Union 
Hymnal. 


A Good Crop. (870) 

“He that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.” The literal translation is, “He 
who sows in blessings shall reap also in bless- 


ings.” A gift in God’s cause is a double bless- 
ing: “It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.” 


Is it Nothing to You? 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians? 
Oh, answer me this today. 

The heathen are looking to you; 
You can go, or give, or pray. 

You can save your soul from blood-guiltiness, 
For in Jands you have never trod 

The heathen are dying every day, 
And dying without God. 

Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians? 
Dare ye say ye have naught to do? 

All over the earth they wait for the light, 
And is it nothing to you? 


(871) 


The whole Pentecostal sermon as reported 
by Luke contains only twenty-three verses. 
Eleven of these are Scripture quotations. So 
this was not only a gospel sermon, the first 
gospel sermon; it was a Bible sermon. It is 
hard to resist the temptation to give the 
preachers a hint about preaching—Christian 
Herald. 

* * * * 


One of the sorriest of spectacles is the 
anger of two persons who have got into an ar- 
gument over something that neither of them 
knows anything about.—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

* * * * 


How many of the men who seldom go to 
church would choose to live in a town that 
had no churches?—The Youth’s Companion. 

* * * * 


You do not make a church of Christ, by put- 
ting his name upon it, but by putting his 
spirit within it—Raymond C. Brooks. 
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LABOR DAY 


; Custom now well fixed has put a “mechanics 
lien” on the first Sabbath of September. La- 
bor Sunday has become quite as settled a date 
in the calendar of American Protestant 
churches as is Labor Day (the next following) 
in the legal holiday schedule of the states. 


And certainly there is all reason for hoping 


that the observance will long abide. 

Yet it is only frank criticism to say that 
Labor Sunday so far has been dealt with by 
the churches much too superficially for what 
1s expected to be a permanent institution. It 
ought to last, but if it is really going to last, 
it must be loaded with more fundamental sig- 
nificance than has yet been invested in it. 

To speak bluntly, the majority of pastors 
have seized on Labor Sunday more as a shrewd 
expedient for getting hold of a new crowd than 
as the reminding token either of any well 
defined duty or of any well marked principle. 

Now the worth of a new, neat and plausible 
net in the minister’s fishing for men is not to 
be gainsaid. But mere nets wear out. If 
Labor Sunday is to be something lasting, it 
must mean more. 

As a year-after-year observance Labor Sun- 
day can only persist where it represents a deep 
conviction in the church that the gospel of 
Jesus has an application for and concerning 
modern industry—moreover, a conception in- 
creasingly definite of just what that applica- 
tion is. x 

And this September no church will be meet- 
ing Labor Sunday adequately if there is not in 
the hearts of both pastor and people an earnest 
wish to know the continuous and fundamental 
significance which a church ought to impart, 
on that Sunday and every other Sunday, and 
on every week day as well, to its relations both 
path men who are employed and men who em- 
ploy. 

Search for just the word which the church 
should say to labor and to capital in this 
modern industrial situation may be long and 


‘perhaps perplexing. Yet experience is at least 


pretty clear as to some directions from which 
the message will not emerge. 

The Labor Sunday word that will last out 
the need of the years will certainly not be a 
pronunciamento in favor of any particular sys- 
tem of social or industrial reorganization. It 
would be just as foolish for the church to in- 
vest with untouchable sacredness a proposed 
plan of society yet untried as to sanctify un- 
changeably any existing state of things. 

Neither will it be an enduring proclamation 
for the church to declaim on the importance of 
creature comforts plentifully supplied to the 
masses. The masses ought to have the crea- 
ture comforts—or better, a square chance to 
earn them. But the topic of how comfortable a 
man ought to be in the world isn’t enough of a 
theme to fill the gospel trumpet. It was made 
to blow greater music. 

Organization of labor won’t do for a perma- 
nent Labor Sunday message either. The duty 
of those who toil to seek their common well- 
being in common co-operation is a great duty, 
but it isn’t an encyclopaedia of obligation. 

On the other hand, the ultimate Labor Sun- 
day gospel of the church, which like the 
American declaration of independence or the 


Lord’s missionary commission will bear endless 
repeating and permanent emphasis, may be 
fairly identified by the source from which it 
will arise, even if in detail it is not yet wholly 
formulated. This will be its watchword and 
its substance. 

The democracy of God—founded on the one 
changelessly fundamental fact in human so- 
ciety, that every man on the world’s face is a 
child of God, and nothing greater nor less, 
wherefore it becomes a sin for any man to lord 
it over his brother or to require from his 
brother benefit which he is not fully ready to 
requite him; yet it is the joyful privilege of 
every man to offer his brother services which 
the brother cannot requite, and peculiarly the 
obligation of the strong thus to apply them- 
selves to the service of the weak. 

This is a social gospel which goes to the root 
of things—which makes no catalogue of rules 
by which capitalists are to deal with laborers 
or laborers are to deal with capitalists, but 
which will introduce, wherever the church in- 
culeates it, a constitution of society from 
which every relation of capital and labor must 
necessarily take on harmony and spontane- 
ously develop both justice and sympathy. La- 
bor Sunday will be observed this year on Sep- 
tember 3rd, the next day, Monday, being the 
secular Labor Day. Labor Sunday is now ob- 
served by practically every denomination in 
America, and it has the hearty endorsement of 
the American Federation of Labor, which has 
voted unanimously “that the various central 
and local labor bodies be requested to co-op- 
erate in every legitimate way with the minis- 
ters who thus observe Labor Sunday, seeking 
with them to secure as large an audience of 
workingmen as possible.” 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (872) 
Working Women: 1. In home life. 2. In 
social life. 3. In social reform. 4. In in- 
dustrial life. 5. The European war and its 
influence upon the problem of working women. 
Chureh and Masses: 1. Why the masses fail 
to reach the church. 2. Why the church fails 
to reach the masses. 3. Substitutes for the 
church. 

The Dignity of Service: “I am among you 
as one that serveth.” Luke 22:27. 

The Christianizing of Commerce: “Her mer- 
chandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 
Lord.” Isa. 23:18. 

A Man and His Brother’s Burden: “And it 
came to pass in those days, when Moses was 
grown up, that he went out unto his brethren, 
and looked on their burdens.” Ex. 2:11. 

The Beginning of Trade: Gen. 4:16-24. 
Trade seems to have had its beginning under 
the direction of the two sons of Lamech, Jabal 
and Jubal, the one a keeper of cattle and the 
other the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ. But Lamech’s son by Zillah, his 
other wife, whose name was Tubal-cain, was 
the chief man in starting the trade of the 
world. He was an instructor of every arti- 
ficer in brass and iron. From that day to this 
the trade of the world has been enlarging, be- 
coming more and more wonderful, until today 
its diversified interests and industries include 
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in their employ half the population of the 
world. 

The Blessing of Labor: Prov. 13:6-11. Labor 
is a great blessing to humanity. It is not only 
the way to health and wealth, but also to hap- 
piness and usefulness. An idle man is a sor- 
row to himself and to his neighbors. He is a 
parasite, living at harmful expense to every- 
body, especially himself. To be busy and ef- 
ficient in the affairs of the world, with the 
love of the heart set on things above, is the 
way for a man to live. The law of labor is 
found in the decalogue: ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor.” 

Self-Respecting Labor: Eph. 4:28-32 
Every member of society should be busy, ac- 
tively engaged in some useful occupation. We 
must not forget that the character of our busf- 
ness must be honorable. All gambling, cheat- 
ing, extortion, including dishonest means and 
methods, and every trade of business which 
does not contribute to the real needs and the 
substantial welfare of men, should be ruled 
out. This means that the liquor traffic, which 
is such a curse to humanity, and that in every 
conceivable respect should not only not be 
entered upon, but also put under the ban of 
civilization—voted down and out of all legal 
and commercial recognition. So, whatever 
business may engage our thought or time, let 
it be in the line of helpful service to the 
world. 


“These Hands:” Acts 20:24-35. No Christian 
worker, and especially no minister of the 
gospel, should hesitate to serve because his 
income is too meager, even if he has to do 
some secular work to help gain a living. Of 
course, no minister or missionary should be 
compelled to turn aside to serve tables, but if 
the worst comes to the worst, nothing could 
be more pleasing to God and helpful to the 
people and the cause than honorable self-sup- 
port, as in the case of Paul, who preached the 
gospel as a missionary, and at the same time 
provided bread for himself and others. “Ye 
yourselves know,” he said to his devoted peo- 
ple before leaving them, “that these hands 
have ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me. I have shewed you 
all things, how that so laboring ye ought to 
support the weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Immigration: 1. Character of. 2. Peril of. 
3. Restriction of. 4. Distribution of. 5. As- 
similation of. 6. Immigrant centers. 7. Pro- 
tective societies. 8. Religious opportunity. 

Effects of Child Labor: 1. On health. 2. 
On literacy. 3. On wage standards. 4. On 
general prosperity. 5. On the home. 6. On 
industrial efficiency. 7. On moral standards. 

Prevention of Child Labor: 1. Investigation. 


2. Public opinion. 3. Legislation. 4. Edu- 
cation. 5. Organizing of public interest. 
Causes of Child Labor: 1. Poverty. 2. 


Hmployers’ interests. 8. Indifference. 


Sweat and Bread: “In the sweat of 
shalt thou eat bread.” Gen. 3:19, sel 
ness of much of Labor Day observance is that 
it is too much assured by many of those who 
celebrate it that no one works except the 


man who does manual labor, and in general no 
one even of this class but the man who belongs 
to a union. But the fact is that these union 
men are only a fraction of those who toil with 
their hands in this country. A true Labor Day 
would be for all but the exceptional man in 
this country. Too much honor can not be 
given to labor, if only all who labor are 
counted in and believe that the day belongs to 
them. It is honorable to work, and it is dis- 
honorable not to earn one’s living, if there is 
strength to do any kind of honest work. “Tf 
any will not work,” says Paul, “neither let him 
eat.” This rule would soon settle the question 
with the non-workers. 


The Glory cf Work. (873) 

“If any will not work, neither let him eat.” 
2 Thess. 3:10. There seems to be ample Bible 
warrant for work, and certainly Bible warn- 
ings and woes are waged against laziness and — 
sluggishness. 

I. “Thou, O God,” said Leonardo de Vinci, | 
“Hast given all good things to man at the price 
of labor.” 

II. Work is a necessity to keep the body, 
soul and mind alive. Parasites degenerate, ac- 
cording to a natural law. There is within hu- | 
man beings something demanding active strug- 
gle as the price of growth and of the develop- 
ment of new organic powers. To really live 
means to be active. To die, to degenerate, is 
to stop striving. Man is ascending or descend- 
ing the ladder of life in accordance as he 
works or stops and despairs. 

It is a favorable sign that men are less loath 
to retire from business, for retirement to most 
men means stoppage of the powers by which 
success has been won. 

III. Labor has been dignified and made 
sacred by Jesus, who was a carpenter and 
went about doing good. It is synonymous 
with happiness to most human beings. With- 
out it there is little pleasure, or satisfaction in 
rest. When the days of toil are long, and the 
yoke seems galling, and the burdens bow the 
shoulders, it may help to remember that no 
greatness ever has been dreamed or done with- 
out it, and that its opposite would entail worse 
misfortune. | 

IV. There is no short and easy road to 
Paradise. The point is to learn to sing as we 
work, to see the shining goal through the mists 
of sorrow or service, to realize that we are in ' 
line with the infiniteness of the universe and 
God. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’”—C. S. C. 


Go Work Today. 
Matt. 21:28. 


Work is one of the greatest blessings that 
God sends into our lives. We are happiest 
when .we are using the great powers of body 
and soul for the accomplishment of God’s will | 
in the world. Jesus’ command. rings out as 
clearly today as it did when he walked on° 
earth. “Son, go work in my vineyard.” “Work | 
while it is day, for the night cometh when no | 
man can work.” A satisfying exhilaration fills — 
the soul when we are conscious of a task _ 
worthily performed or a duty faithfully dis- 
charged. 


(874) 
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Se are ree 


“This is the Gospel of labor— 
Ring it, ye bells of the Kirk; 
The Lord of Love came down from above 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose he planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil; 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil.” 


The Curse of Idleness. 


(875) 
The bees carried to Barbadoes 


and the 


_ Western Island ceased to lay up honey after 


the first year. 


They found the weather so fine 


_and the materials for honey so abundant that 
they became exceedingly profligate, ate up 


their capital, worked no more, but amused 


themselves by flying about fhe sugar houses 


and stinging the negroes. 


In these days we 
have some people like these bees. Because 
they are not compelled to work, they are not 


only idle, but vicious. 


Thank God For Work. 
Thank God for work 
That makes the muscles tire 
Till life’s devouring fire 
Is dimmed in sleep—— 
Rejuvenating hours 
That recreate our powers, 
Our visions keep. 


(876) 


Thank God for work 
For work that must be done 
Before the hurrying sun 
Withholds his light, 
And children say their prayers 
And we forget our cares 
In a good-night. 


Thank God for work 

For will to do our share, 

For strength our load to bear 
With steady heart, 

For sight to see the need 

Of swift and helping deed, 
To do our part. 


Thank God for work! 
To know there’s something done, 
To know there’s something won 

By our own might. 
Joy and accomplishment, 
Man-earned and heaven-sent, 

Be this our right. 

—-A. G. Culp. 


(877) 
Put it on 


Labor Day Hymn. 
Here is a good Labor Day hymn. 


your Labor Sunday service program. 


God save America! 


Music: Russian Hymn. 
God save America, New World of Glory, 
New-born to freedom and knowledge and 
power, 
Lifting the towers of her lightning-lit cities 
Where the flood tides of humanity roar! 


Here may all races 
Mingle together as children of God, 

Founding an empire on brotherly kindness, 
Equal in liberty, made of one blood! 


Brotherhood banish 


God save America! 
and curse of 


Wail of the worker 
cruches; 


the 


Joy break in songs from her jubilant millions, 
Hailed the day when all discords are hushed! 


God save America! Bearing the olive, 
Hers be the blessing the peacemakers prove, 
Calling the nations to glad federation, 
Leading the world in the triumph of love! 


God save America! Mid all her splendors, 
Save her from pride and from luxury; 
Throne in her heart the unseen and eternal; 
Right be her might and truth make her free! 
—W. G. Ballantine. 


The Minister and the Gospel. (878) 
Labor Day offers to preachers an unusual 
opportunity to help in bringing the different 
classes of society. Labor and capital often 
clashing one with the other, need to grasp the 
Gospel principle of Love. We are all workers 
together with God in a very distinct sense, not 
simply spiritual, but also in the everyday af- 
fairs of life. And anything which in any way 
interferes with this, anything which engen- 
ders enmity and hatred and arrays the different 
members of society against one another in op- 
posing camps, is to be severely condemned. 
We rejoice to note the stress which the 
pulpit in general has placed upon the har- 
monizing effects of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The minister, if he be true to his high calling, 
must proclaim that kind of a Gospel. 


The Church’s Social Mission. (879) 
The church has a great social mission. It 
is an institution which not only prepares men 
to die, but teaches them how to live. Unfor- 
tunately, some workingmen have thought of it 
as something which has to do only with sick- 
ness, death and cemeteries. Christianity be- 
lieves in brighter homes, better schools, more 
beautiful cities and cleaner governments. 


The Religion for Breadwinners. (880) 
“The workin’ people is sore,’ said a me- 
chanic to a minister. He followed the remark 
with a description of the habit of exalting in 
the church those feelings and enjoyments 
which but a few can enjoy and feel. He plead 
for emphasis in the church upon the deeper 
strings of experience to which the hearts of all 
men vibrate. He is an ardent member of the 
church himself, of which he said, “The work- 
ingmen call it a rich man’s club.” His own at- 
titude to the church expresses itself in a love 
for the minister and an enthusiasm for the 
Men’s Class, which meets on Sunday morning 
in a separate room with free access to the 
street.—W. H. Wilson. 


Christ’s Influence in the Industrial World. (881) 

Listen: The ancient philosophers said that 
“a purchased laborer is better than a hired 
one,” “a workshop is incompatible with no- 
bility.’ And in accordance with these princi- 
ples they erected great prison-like structures 
in which they hid away the laborer, and they 
compelled half the world to live in slavery. It 
would make interesting reading to know how 
that “other half” lived. Then came Jesus 
Christ. Standards changed. Jesus discovered 
the individual. He showed the world how 
highly God valued a human soul. Men caught 
his spirit, with the result that in every Chris- 
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tian land the standing of the laborer has been 
elevated. It has taken a long time, and con- 
ditions are not yet ideal; but the principles of 
Jesus Christ applied to society are responsible 
for the great advance made by the workingman 
since the day that he was a miserable slave.— 
Charles Stelzle. 


Shop Meetings. (S82) 
There is nothing that equals a shop meeting 
for taking the cob-webs out of one’s brain. To 
preach to a group of eager, hard-headed, warm- 
hearted workingmen the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a thrilling experience. Once at- 
tempted, your only regret will be that you have 
been in the ministry for so many years with- 
out the joy of such preaching. 


Jesus Christ and Rich Men. (883) 


Sometimes workingmen insist that if rich 
men were to carry out the commands of Jesus 
Christ they would give away all their wealth, 
because Jesus commanded the rich young ruler 
to do so. And because they do not give away 
all their wealth some workingmen declare that 
these rich men are not Christians. They for- 
get the circumstances under which this com- 
mand was given. Jesus saw that the riches 
of this young ruler stood between him and the 
ee he seemed to desire, “The gift of eternal 
ife.” 


Jesus Christ, so far as we know, never gave 
this command to any other man, neither are 
we told anywhere in Scripture that rich men 
must give away their all in order to become 
Christians. Those who make these criticisms 
forget that some of the richest men in Bible 
history were considered the best men. Abra- 
ham was one of the wealthiest men in the 
world, and yet we are told in several places 
in the Bible that he was the “Friend of God.” 

It is true that riches frequently stand be- 
tween a man and Jesus Christ. For this reason 
Jesus gave that unusual picture, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” 


Of course, Jesus Christ did not refer to the 
eye of a sewing needle. In those days most 
of the cities were enclosed by a wall in which 
was a large gate open during the day. At night 
this gate was closed. Anyone coming into the 
. city after sunset was compelled to enter 
through a small gate which would barely admit 
a camel. Indeed, that it might enter, the mer- 
chandise and other trappings had to be re- 
moved from the camel’s back. Frequently it 
became necessary to tie about the camel’s neck 
a rope which was pulled vigorously by a man 
inside the gate, while outside the driver of the 
camel belabored the beast with a club in order 
to get it through. Finally, after considerable 
grunting and strong opposition, the camel 
would squeeze its clumsy body through this 
opening, known as the “needle’s eye.” This is 
the picture that Jesus Christ intended to im- 
press upon the minds of his hearers. They 
were quite familiar with it. What Jesus Christ 
meant was—there is great danger that riches 
will prove to the rich man just such a hin- 
drance as the merchandise on the back of the 
camel. 


However, other things besides riches keep 
men out of the Kingdom of God. They need 
not be mentioned, for every one at all familiar 
with the Bible and with human nature knows 
them. But that rich men are not Christian 
men simply because they are rich is an er: 
roneous idea. The church does not defend the 
rich man as such, still less does it champion 
the cause of the rich man who is a rascal and 
who abuses those in his employ. Jesus Chris 
has nothing but words of condemnation for 
such. If he has come into the church it is be-. 
cause of the good company he will get into. 
But such men are not the church—they are the 
parasites in the church. They might better be 
out of it so far as the good they do is con- 
cerned. 


The church which many a workingman has) 
been scorning is not the church of the rich ras-’ 
cal. It is the church of his Godly mother; it 
is the church of that man of God who sympa- 
thizes with the poor and suffering; it is the: 
church that has taken that man out of the: 
gutter and placed him upon his feet; it is the) 
church that offers Jesus Christ as the Saviour’ 
from all sin—the sin of the rich man as well: 
as that of the workingman.—Charles Stelzle. 


Class Spirit in America. (884) 


The rich are frequently accused of fostering: 
a class spirit. However that may be, this un- 
fortunate spirit is not confined to the prosper-. 
ous. The same spirit exists among working- 
men. The journeyman frequently treats his: 
helper with the greatest contempt. The me- 
chanics in some trades consider themselves su- 
perior to those engaged in some others. Be-: 
cause some workingmen are privileged to wear 
white linen shirts while at their work, they de-. 
spise the laborer whose toil compels him te 
wear one made of wool or cotton. This spirit 
of caste has also gone over to their wives. In) 
a little Minnesota railroad town the wives of 
the engineers, the firemen and the brakemen 
are formed into exclusive women’s clubs. It 
was absolutely impossible for the fireman’s wife 
to join the club composed of the engineers’ 
wives, and as for the brakeman’s wife—she 
simply “wasn’t in it.” There must first of al! 
be a greater spirit of brotherhood among work- 
ingmen themselves before they accuse others 
of fostering a class spirit. 


NOTHING BUT PRAISE. 


“You may say what you like against minis- 
ters, but I have nothing but praise for our 
young pastor,’ the pompous Mr. Brown re- 
marked as he passed out of the church. ‘“Noth- 
ing but praise.” 


“So I observed,” dryly retorted the deacon 
who had passed the plate. 


H. C. Bradbury, pastor, Lincoln, Kansas, at- 
tended the 50th anniversary of his class at Am- 
herst College. Is he discouraged? He says: 
“One-half of us are alive, a little gray on ac- 
count of age, but God helps us all keep young 
and active in the battle for righteousness, with 
Christ as captain of our salvation.” 

This is an example of the practical results of 
a faith that does not quibble. Will the guess- 
work of some classes graduating today stand 
the test of 50 years? 
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COUNTRY CHURCH 
REY. G. FREDERICK WELLS 


The editor learns with pleasure direct from 
headquarters of the organization of the Country 
Church Commission of the Moravian Churches of 
America. Its efficient and genial secretary is the 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, M. A., of Bethle- 
. hem, Pa. The commission consists of seven men 

who reside in the parts of the country where the 
rural churches of the denomination most largely 
abound. A study of its particular duties has al- 
ready begun and the motive of co-operation ex- 
pressed in the noble Christian spirit which has 
always characterized the denomination. 

* ok x 


Let the great rural South speak words of 
progress and power for the Country Church 
movement. “We Southern Baptists probably have 
a larger number of rural churches than any other 
denomination in America and our Home Mission 
Board has recently decided to establish a De- 
partment of Enlistment and Co-operation, the 
purpose of which will be the enlistment and train- 
ing of backward country churches. We have in 
the rural districts of the South no fewer than 
19,000 or 20,000 white Baptist Churches and about 
that many more negro churches.” 

These are the words of Rev. Victor J. Masters 
of Atlanta, Georgia, to whom the Country Life 
Movement is indebted for the new book “The 
Home Mission Task.’ Mr. Masters continues 
relative to this book, which every student of the 
rural opportunity will secure (cloth 60 cents post- 
paid): “I beg to call your special attention to 
my chapter on the country church at the close 
of the book. I do this for the reason that prac- 
tically no setting forth from a Southern writer 
of the country church situation has until now 
been made. This is probably the first thing that 
a Southern writer has put into permanent shape.” 

kK x 


If any country pastor feels that his life is re- 
stricted and without the privilege of service that 
can be called national let him read the following 
remarks of a public-spirited Canadian rural pas- 
tor. He is the Rev. John MacDougall of Spen- 
cerville, Ontario. His words are all the more 
valuable because not written with a view to a 
large audience. “I find conditions and causes the 
same here as with you. Correspondence with 
ministers from Prince Edward Island to Mani- 
toba shows that depletion is marked in the less 
fertile districts, less so in the more fertile. 

“T find some ministers eager to co-operate and 
pleased to learn that many are seeking to solve 
the problem they thought themselves facing alone. 
Others are quite unaware that there is such a 
problem and are as indifferent as heedless. 

“The farmers are generally responsive. They 
feel the gravity of the situation, but, here in 
Eastern Ontario at least, are not aware that any 
attempt is being made to face the problem. I 
have spoken on it four times in the last month 
at Farmers’ Institutes and other public meetings, 
and it has held the attention of all as no other 
subject discussed has done. 

“I was pleased some months ago to have a 
farmer in an adjoining township ask me to visit 
his farm. We have sand dunes in this county. 
Some of them are beginning to drift. For years 


I have advocated the planting of trees on all 
our sand hills. This farmer wished to show me 
some four thousand thrifty pine trees from one 
to four years old—substantial evidence that my 
words had fallen on heeding ears. 

“This country church subject has grown upon 
me greatly in the past month. I had simply been 
doing a little in my own neighborhood by speak- 
ing on every suitable public occasion on enrich- 
ing our country home life. I knew of the de- 
pletion of the New England country churches. 
But when asked by the Canadian Presbyterian 
Board of Social Service to make a study of the 
problem I had no idea of either the amount of 
service already given in the United States, nor 
its pressing nature in our own country.” 


THE HEART OF THE RURAL QUESTION. 

Is it true that the country church task is too 
big and difficult for the average country pastor? 
Is it a fact that the average minister is so fear- 
ful of following the truth about his field and its 
needs and his responsibilities that he closes his 
eyes to opportunity? 

To be a popular and acceptable minister in a 
large town or an average city, I state without 
fear of contradiction, is easier than to be a con- 
structive and really progressive pastor in the 
average small village or in the open country. 
Town and city pastors have more to work with 
and to stimulate them. They do not have to 
do the impossible in keeping from stagnation and 
that worse than fatal lethargy and hopelessness. 
Is the country pastor made ot so delicate and 
feeble clay and is his blood so much a dilute 
saline solution that he will turn his back upon 
the harder job and sell himself to the easy thing? 

It would seem that great progress is being made 
in the work of the rural social survey. Six 
manual guides are available for the making of 
such community studies. Probably no fewer than 
25,000 copies of these have been sold and other- 
wise distributed. The authors of these are 
Aronovici, Free Baptist Convention of Maine, 
Galpin, Wells, Crouch and Miss Anna B. Taft. 
Several state or national organizations have gone 
afield for extensive, first-hand rural surveys. The 
truth is that the solid, promising and invincible 
scientific social survey business is in its first 
few weeks of red, unseeing, unpresentable baby- 
hood. The truth of it is that the true survey is 
so big with moral challenge and hard jobs for the 
country church and pastor that no one, seeming- 
ly, has gotten down to the long, hard pull for the 
reinvigoration and intelligent Christianization of 
the country parish. When will the awakening 
come? 

It surely is time for the recognition of the fact 
that the real work of the church of which the 
living Christ is the head is done in real com- 
munities where real people live. A man can be 
more hidden, more unknown and less responsible 
in a New York City apartment house where a 
hundred or more families dwell under a single 
roof than in a large township of half a hundred 
souls for as many square miles. Where is our 
treatise on rural psychology, to say nothing of 
our adequate treatise on the subject? The “corn 
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root louse” has received more literary attention ~ 


than has the federation of country churches. 
What country pastor knows the solution of his 
local problem of the social evil? One school 
girl less than ten years old was three times the 
victim of rape from the hired man on her father’s 
farm without stirring the respectability of the 
neighborhood where she lived. One New Eng- 
land Yankee in his own home is reported to have 
sold his daughters for ten cents a night and to 
have used them for his own gratification, yet he 
would resent the slightest hint that he was not 
the most decent citizen in his township. No 
church and no special service association has 
thoroughly studied and treated any one of a 
dozen or more practical questions for which rural 
America is soon to- arise to demand an answer. 
Are there no tasks and opportunities for perma- 
nent and national service to be found in. our 
rural parishes? 

The heart of the rural problem will be evi- 
dent not to look at but to throb in our own 
breasts, not far from the man, a big enough 
man, who gets linked up with enough other big 
enough, true enough men for the accomplish- 
ment in the spirit of Jesus Christ of any one 
of the many great tasks which throng about us 
throughout the whole of rural America. 


MY GUIDE. 
Robert J. Burdette. 
There is no path in this desert waste, 

For the winds have swept the shifting sands; 
The trail is blind where the storms have raced, 
And a stranger I, in these fearsome lands, 
But I journey on with a lightsome tread; 

I do not falter nor turn aside; 
For I see his figure, just ahead— 
He knows the way I take—my Guide. 


There is no path in this trackless sea; 
No map is lined in the restless waves; 
The ocean shores are strange to me 
Where the unseen wind in its fury raves; 
But it matters naught; my sails are set, 
And my swift prow tosses the seas aside; 
For the changeless stars are steadfast yet, 
And I hail by his star-blazed trail—my Guide. 


There is no way in this starless night; 

There is naught but cloud in the inky skies; 
The black night sombers me, left and right, 

I stare with a blind man’s straining eyes; 
But my steps are firm, for I cannot stray; 

The path to my feet seems light and wide; 
For I hear his voice—“I am the Way!” 

And I sing as I follow him on—my Guide. 


He moved up to the city 
When he’d made his little pile; 
Built a house and had a garden, 
Dressed his girls in city style. 
He read the city papers, 
And he ate the city food. 
His wife joined half a dozen clubs, 
His boy became a dude; 
But he left his religion in the country. 


He took a dab in politics, 
The city kind, of course; 
He bought a high-powered auto, 
It was faster than the horse. 
He had a box at the opera, 


And a lot of gilt-edged stock, 
Built the bank right in the center 

Of the city’s finest block. 
But he left his religion in the country. 


The church just ’round the corner 
Was of other brand than his, 
So he visited the movies : 
Or spent Sunday at his “pig! 
He knocked the city preachers 
And he laughed at Sunday laws, 
While his boy went to the mischief 
And his girls were lost—because 
He had left his religion in the country. 


And when he took his journey 
To the place where all men stand, 
He walked up to the Golden Gate 
As though he owned the land. 
“JT know you’re from the city,” 
Said St. Peter with a sigh; 
“And I’m sorry I must tell you 
This is once you can’t get by, ? 
For you’ve left your religion -in the country. 
—Unknown. 


THE OUTLOOK AND THE UPLOOK. 
“When the outlook is dark, try the uplook.” 
These words holds a message of cheer; 

Be glad while repeating them over, 
And smile when the shadows appear. 

Above and beyond stands the Master. 
He sees what we do for his sake; 

He never will fail nor forsake us, 
“He knoweth the way that we take.” 


“When the outlook is dark try the uplook”— 
The uplook of faith and good cheer; 
The love of the Father surrounds us, 
He knows when the shadows are near. 
Be brave, then, and keep the eyes lifted, 
And smile on the dreariest day; 
His smile will glow in the darkness; 
His light will illumine the way. 
—The British Weekly. 


Roy Temple House in The Congregationalist. 
(Mark 5:25-34). 


“Who touched me?” said the Master. 


And one cried, 
“They throb and throng about thee, breast to 
back, 
And sayest thou, ‘Who touched me?’” 


“It is true,’ 
The Master answered, “that they press me 
hard, 
They push and thrust me in their brutal zeal, 
This man alive to catch a doubtful word 
To build a cause on for the Pharisees, 
This man agog with curiosity, 
And this one panting to a foolish goal 
Praying some prayer that smacks of selfish- 
ness; 
But one has touched me.” 


And we men today— 
We throng Him, some with violent reproach, 
And more with mad insistence of appeal; 
But ah! how few are willing, even yet, 
(Seeing that He is life, and all of life), 
To touch Him, only touch Him, and be still. 
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The Vital and Conquering Power of Christianity 


Rev. James I. 


Text: “All power is given unto me in heaven 
72 an earth, Go ye therefore,” etc. Matt. 28: 


| I. The vitality and conquering power of 
_ Christianity as a fact. 

q 1. Christianity has vitality. It has power to 
produce the signs of life. It has ability to raise 
the dead. It wakes to life whatever it touches. 
It is the resurrection and the life. 

It manifests this power in the individual. It 
can vitalize and transform decayed and mori- 
bund character. It can take a human life im- 
bruted and besotted and impotent, and cast its 
spell over the wreck until the great transfor- 
mation takes place, and the soul climbs to its 
feet emancipated, rejuvenated, with the light of 
hope and the life of God. How this is done is 
a question about which we may speculate; that 
it is done is a fact so common and conspicuous 
as to admit of no doubt. The Son of Man has 
power on earth to forgive sins, to rehabilitate 
ruined and defeated character, to lift into life 
and hope a dead soul. This is the great and 
permanent miracle. The greatest miracle Christ 
ever worked, he still works. 

Christianity has power to vitalize a decayed 
and moribund society. It can wake a dead na- 
tion into life. It imparts to the people who re- 
ceive it a new conception of the rights of man, 
a Goctrine of liberty that is revolutionary, an 
aspiration after freedom that is dynamic, a con- 
ception of human relations that is the harbinger 
of a new age. The vitalizing power of Chris- 
tianity on national life is noticeable among all 
nations where Christian missionaries are at 
work. The new day in Japan, in China, in Ko- 
rea, in Mexico, and in other countries that 
might be mentioned, is not so much a trade 
transformation or an economic upheaval or a 
civic revolution, as it is the vitalizing of the 
people with the dynamic of a new doctrine of 
the rights of man. It is a spiritual epoch. 

Christianity pioneers the way. There is ever 
in it that which deals staggering blows to op- 
pression and caste and absolutism, that forces 
the dead hand which holds in relentless paraly- 
sis the future of peoples to release its grip, and 
that wakes into might and victory the children 
of its emancipation. 

2. The secret of the vitalizing power of 
Christianity resides in the fact that it is not a 
dogma, nor an institution, but Personality. 

The doctrines of Christianity are not things; 
they are people. The sublimest doctrine of God 
is a man—Christ Jesus. 

The doctrines of Christianity are not things; 
when they are subscribed to, but when they are 
experienced. The doctrine of the atonement is 
not the dogma of a creed subscription, but the 
experience of Calvary. One may subscribe to 
the dogma and not change, but let him repro- 
duce the experience, and its vitalizing power 


Vance, D. D. 


is at once apparent. For the truths of God to 
vitalize the world, they must become an incar- 
nation. 

The exhibit of Christianity is a redeemed life. 
Christians are to be living epistles, Christian- 
ity’s exhibit is not a cathedral, nor an altar, nor 
a sacred relic. It is neither sacrament nor rit- 
ual nor creed. It is a life across which God has 
written himself. 

The polemic of Christianity is personality. 
“Ye are my witnesses.” The measurable argu- 
ment of the Christian religion is a redeemed 
life. 

The dynamic of Christianity is devotion to a 
Person. “Lovest thou me?’ was the question 
the risen Christ thrice asked of the man who 
was to go forth as one of the founders of his 
kingdom. 

Because Christianity resides in personality, 
because it transforms personality, because it 
works through personality, because it roots it- 
self in the most vital thing the world knows 
anything about and fills the veins of what it 
touches with a sap that no death can quench, 
it is the world’s invincible and exhaustless 
source of life. 

3. Christianity also has conquering power. 
Somehow Christ gets and keeps the right of 
way. Somehow the things which impede his 
progress grow infirm and totter to their fall. 

The kingdom is coming. The progress of the 
gospel is the wonder of the ages. At the end 
of the second century there were two million 
professing Christians in the earth; at the end 
of the nineteenth century, five hundred millions. 
During the last hundred years, Christianity has 
more than doubled the number of its adherents, 
and this in the face of two things—the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis and the higher criticism, 
which many felt sounded and would seal the 
doom of the future of Christianity. 

The kingdom is coming, and nothing can stay 
its advance. Christianity’s dream is world con- 
aquest. It looks forward to nothing short of 
the universal reign of Jesus Christ, and to his 
undisputed and unending sway over all man- 
kind. It is a daring dream. There is a boldness 
about it that leaves far to the rear the founders 
of all other religions. There is a divine au- 
dacity in this dream of world conquest that cap- 
tures the imagination, and fans heroism into a 
flame. 

The victory is an invisible one. “The king- 
dom cometh not with observation.” It is not 
a conquest by force, but by something far 
mightier. It is the conauest of love. Chris- 
tianity conquers by making its enemies its 
friends; -by making the worthless elements of 
society worth while: by taking the wreckage 
and rebuilding it into shane and use; by con- 
ferring on aliens an inheritance, and by mak- 
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ing the disinherited partakers of the divine 
nature. 

While it is an invisible conquest, it is both 
progressive and permanent. “The government 
shall be upon his shoulder’—upon the shoul- 
der of the gentle, loving Christ; on the shoul- 
der that staggered under and carried Calvary’s 
heavy cross; on the shoulder of him who went 
about doing good, on the shoulder of him who 
said: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” and 
who, as he looked out on the wronged and suf- 
fering multitudes, had compassion on them— 
“The government shall be upon his shoulder” 
—upon the shoulder of the world’s Hero. When 
the shoulder of the Son of Man gets under the 
governments of the earth, how they lift, how 
tyranny and despotism crack and go to pieces, 
and how the perfect sway of love rules the 
world! 

“Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end.” Age after age, 
era after era, dispensation after dispensation, 
through the long, tireless, unending eternity, 
the star of its destiny is to wax and never 
wane. And this is the victory of Christ! 

II. How is the vitality and conquering power 
of Christianity to be realized and maintained? 

1. First, it must be known. Before Chris- 
tianity can vitalize either individual or nation, 
that individual or nation must know what 
Christianity is. 

And so the open Bible is absolutely essential 
to progress. To withhold it from the people, to 
keep them in ignorance of its sublime truths, 
to build a barrier between the common people 
and the Word of God, and to regard the Scrip- 
tures as an esoteric revelation for a priestly 
class, is to ordain a child race, and to decree il- 
literacy and superstition as the people’s por- 
tion. As the truth leaps from that living page 
of God, the nations are born again. 

2. In the second place, if the vitalizing power 
of Christianity is to be realized and maintained, 
there must be contact with the source of power. 
Simply to associate with pious furniture will 
not avail. Merely to handle the rights and sac- 
raments of religion will not raise the dead. 
Holy ordinances have their uses. Religious 
forms are not only essential to orderly worship, 
but man’s nature being what it is, are most 
helpful in achieving the moods that mellow the 
soul into the life of God. 

But power is a matter of contact, and in hu- 
man personality power is the resultant of the 
contact of the finite with the infinite personal- 
ity. 

Therefore the way to God must be open to 
every man. God and all that he is and all that 
he can and would do for men must be within 
the reach of any life, anywhere. It will not do 
to wait for a church to be built before men are 
allowed to worship. The riverside is not less 
the residence of God now than in the days of 
Lydia. 

It will not do to wait until a priest is cor- 
rectly ordained and properly arrayed before 
the soul is permitted to approach the mercy 
seat. The doctrine Christ preached by Jacob’s 
well, when he said: “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and truth,’ has never been repealed. Nothing 
is so democratic as Christian worship. The veil 
was rent once for all, and the holy of holies is 


an open shrine for all that reverently seek . 
him who said: ‘Whosoever will may come,” 


3. Again, Christianity possesses vitality and 
conquering power because of the gospel. It is 
the one religion with a gospel. There are end- 
less religions. It is not difficult to found a new 
one. Anyone may start a new religion who 
propounds a novel creed and succeeds in get- 
ting himself persecuted for his views. There 
are many religions; there is only one gospel. 
There are countless religious leaders and 
teachers; there is but one Saviour. 


“They shall call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” Christianity’s 
specialty is redemption. It makes men over. 
They are born again. They become new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus. Christianity is vastly 
more than a cult. Christ is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. He 
is not a victim, suffering the fury of a mob be- 
cause he could not help himself. He is vastly 
more than a pious example, showing men how 
to meet suffering with sublime fortitude and 
self-forgetfulness. He is the self-elected Suf- 
ferer, the Lamb of God slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, the Son of God making 
expiation for human guilt; not to reconcile God 
to man, for God has never been alienated, but 
to reconcile man to God; saying to all men: 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

This is the gospel. Leave out Calvary, and 
Christianity dwindles to a forceless cult. 
Eliminate the atonement, and there is nothing 
left to conquer and cure sin. 

This is the gospel. If Christianity is to con- 
quer materialism, if it is to overturn and ban- 
ish heathenism and paganism, if it is to lift the 
horizon of the race and vitalize society and gov- 
ernment, as well as bring peace to a troubled, 
sin-sick soul in the far country, there must be 
no makeshift substituted for the gospel. The 
cross is the sign of victory, and only on that 
sign will we conquer. 


4. There is another thing we are learning 
in these days that the church must not neglect, 
if Christianity is to vitalize and conquer the 
world. There can be no doubt about the abso- 
lute necessity of individual regeneration. So- 
ciety can never rise higher than the social 
units of which it is composed. But individuals 
are related. No man liveth to himself. It is 
impossible to save the individual apart from 
his relations. Salvation, if it is of any value 
and power, must be all-pervasive. It must 
dominate all relations. After all, the Christian 
conception of religion is just that it is the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of all of life’s re- 
lationships in harmony with the teachings of 
Christ. It insists that if a man’s religion does 
not control the way he trades and votes as well 
as the way he prays, his religion is vain. 

And so the vitalizing and conquering power 
of Christianity is to be realized by the social 
mission of the church, not by the social mission 
of the church divorcing itself from evangelism 
and the quest for personal conversion, any 
more than by personal conversion housing it- 
self in a hermit’s cell or a holy retreat and re- 
pudiating its obligations to society; but by the 
social mission of the church operating from 
personal conversion as its impregnable base, 
and moving out to establish here on earth and 
here in time the kingdom of the Son of Man. 
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: For Christ came to found a kingdom—not 
just to take serene and satisfied souls to heaven 
when their frail tenements of clay disease. He 
came to change society. His gospel was flung 
out on the world in an economic revolution, and 
while he said little about civic rights because 
it was a day when there were none for the com- 
mon people, he enunciated principles which, as 
they are practiced, revolutionize the world. 
These are the four great lines along which 
Christianity moves to victory: an open Bible in 
the language of the people; an open altar where 
every man may come immediately into God’s 
presence, and unashamed and unhindered, bold- 
ly make known his requests and find grace to 


help in every time of need; Calvary and the 
Saving power of him who hung there on the 
cross and lifted a nail-scarred hand to tear 
away the veil which human fears had woven 
across the face of God; and the kingdom, so- 
ciety redeemed, all kinds of slaveries, indus- 
trial, political, social and religious, ended, and 
the age of fraternity ushered in which “man to 
man, the world o’er, shall brothers be.” 

The Bible, the mercy seat, the cross, and hu- 
man brotherhood, these are the dynamic forces 
by which Christianity operates in the world, 
and their progress can no more be checked than 
a sunrise; and where they are in control, we 
see the resurrection and the life! 


CHRIST THE LONE MAN 
REV. A. R. LARRICK 


Text: “God, who at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners spake in time past unto the fa- 
thers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son,” etc. Heb. 1:1-14. 


As we study the history of the world and see 
the mighty influence which Christ has had in 
its moulding, we cannot help concluding that 
he stands in a sphere alone. Though he never 
raised a sword, organized an army, nor held 
a position of state, belief in his authority has 
emancipated woman, abolished slavery, broken 
down feudalism, changed empires politically, 
industrially, and socially, and has moulded in- 
ternational relations. Surely there is some- 
thing peculiar about this Man, and we want to 
know what it is. What is it that sets him apart 
as so different from every other human being, 
and what is it that entitles him to such peculiar 
worship and homage? 


For us to know what constitutes Christ’s pe- 
culiar authority and sets him apart as different 
from every other human being, we must exam- 
ine the events of his incarnate career, and see 
wherein he differs from all other human beings, 
for unless we can find something in his earthly 
career very different from what we can find in 
the earthly career of any other person we are 
idolators and our worship is vain. 


I. First let us consider the circumstances 
connected with his birth. Is there anything 
connected with Jesus’ birth which entitles him 
to any such special adoration and homage? The 
fact that his birth was foretold many years be- 
fore he was born is nothing peculiar to him. 
This was true of Isaac, of Josiah, and of Cyrus. 
There is nothing peculiar in the circumstances 
immediately associated with his birth. Many 
people have been born in just as humble cir- 
cumstances; many have had even more costly 
gifts presented to them in infancy; there have 
been other instances in which just as much 
blood has been shed in order that royal blood 
might be cut off. The only thing connected with 
Jesus’ birth which is peculiar is the manner 
of his conception. Of no other person has the 
world, or any single individual, or even the 
angels in heaven, ever dared to say, “His con- 
ception is of the Holy Spirit.” Jesus Christ 
stands alone in being the only Holy-Spirit-be- 
gotten human being the world has ever seen, 
and this is one thing which gives him authority 
to say, “I and the Father are one,” “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


II. The next great event recorded in the his- 
tory of the Master’s earthly career is his bap- 
tism. Let us see if there is anything connected 
with his baptism which secures for him any 
special authority. There is nothing peculiar in 
the mode of his baptism. Whatever the form 
was it was the same form used by John the 
Baptist in scores of other cases. There is noth- 
ing peculiar in the place where it occurred, for 
the Jordan was John’s favorite place for bap- 
tizing. We have the statement in the record 
that when he was baptized the heavens opened 
and the Spirit descended upon Jesus in the 
form of a dove. Grant that such a form is pe- 
culiar to this instance, it is only the form that 
is peculiar, for the Holy Spirit has manifested 
himself in visible form to men besides Jesus. 


Nor is there anything peculiar to this event 
in the fact that a voice from heaven spoke to 
him in audible terms. Samuel heard the voice 
of God calling him at least three times, and 
Paul heard a voice from heaven saying, “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Neither in 
the mode nor place of baptism, nor in tiie ap- 
pearance of the Holy Spirit, nor in the sound 
of a voice from heaven can we claim any au- 
thority for Christ in any event associated with 
his baptism. 

Nevertheless, we can claim authority for him 
in the declaration made by the Voice, for of 
none other has it ever been spoken from heav- 
en, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” Christ’s sonship gives him authority 
and his sonship was announced by God the 
Father. “Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” “I will be to him a Father and 
he will be to me a Son.” 

III. Next let us consider Christ’s temptation, 
and see if there is anything peculiar to it which 
entitles him to divine authority. He was led 
into the wilderness by the Spirit, but others 
have also been led by the Spirit. He was 
tempted by the devil, but others have also been 
tempted by the devil, and have resisted him 
without sin in as many instances as Christ was 
tempted on the wilderness. (Of course, none 
have ever remained always without sin as 
Christ did, but they have resisted as often as 
he did in the wilderness.) The peculiar thing 
connected with Christ’s temptation which en- 
titles him to sonship authority and which puts 
him in a sphere to himself is that he is the only 
person whom the devil, the prince of the evil 
spirit world, has ever addressed as “Son of 
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God.” “Since thou art the Son of God.” Even 
the devils believe in his divine authority and 
tremble. 

IV. Is there anything about the power he 
exercised in his work among men which entitles 
him to our faith in him as of divine authority? 
Though “The Sermon on the Mount” has been 
rightly spoken of as the greatest sermon ever 
delivered, we are not to believe in Jesus as the 
divine Son of God because of his preaching. 
Others have, by their preaching, won more con- 
verts to God. Men like Paul and many of the 
early church fathers won more souls to God 
than Christ ever did by his preaching. (I am 
not speaking of the influence of men after their 
death, but merely of the immediate effects of 
their preaching.) , 

In our own day men like Moody, Smith, Mun- 
hall, Sunday and others, have won more fol- 
lowers for Christ than his own preaching ever 
won. Surely not in the mere exercise of his 
power as a preacher can be claim divine au- 
thority for himself. 

Neither can he claim authority as the Son of 
God as anything more than human because 
of his boldness in denouncing his enemies and 
the foes of righteousness. Martin Luther de- 
clared he would present his Theses at the Diet 
of Worms though there were as many devils 
there as there were shingles on the roof, and 
he faced his enemies and went. St. Paul spoke 
as boldly in the defense of Christ as Christ ever 
spoke in the defense of righteousness. Surely 
his boldness alone cannot gain him any divine 
authority. 

Neither does the mere exercise of power to 
work miracles win for Christ any divine au- 
thority attributed to him. 

The peculiarity of Christ’s power lay not in 
the exercise of any power, but in the source of 
the power. It is true that Christ is the source 
of the power exercised by his followers, but 
there is no other case in history wherein the 
source of such power and the person exercising 
it are one and the same. It is Christ alone who 
has the power of God in himself to such a de- 
gree that he can say: “All authority hath been 
given to me in heaven and on earth.” 

V. Now let us examine his teachings and see 
if they are such that they secure for Christ di- 
vine authority. I am afraid the most enthu- 
siastic leaders of the Anti-Saloon League would 
condemn him for turning water into wine. I 
am inclined to think that many of our common- 
wealth’s attorneys would condemn him for re- 
fusing to condemn the woman taken in adul- 
tery. Certain jingoistic howlers for military 
discipline and national respect would condemn 
him for saying if a man smite you on one cheek 
turn the other. There are some who would 
condemn him as inconsistent when he said, 
“Resist not evil,” and yet his whole life was 
spent in resisting evil. 

Nevertheless all have to agree that there is 
something in Christ’s teaching different from 
the teachings of any other human being. It is 
the spirit of love that lies back of and prompts 
it all. It is the spirit of love that found expres- 
sion in these words, “Love one another even as 
I have loved you; greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” This kind of love was introduced by 
Christ. It was a new kind of love for the 
world. Love had been enjoined before, but it 
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was a requiting kind of love; an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth kind of love, but this 
love which says, “Love your enemies and pray 
for them that persecute you,” to such an extent 
that you would lay down your life for them, 
was a new kind of love. It is found only in the 
teaching of Christ and those influenced by his 
Spirit. It is the love that is expressed in this 
sentence: “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ Christ loved the world even as God loved 
the world, and in this love he doth manifest his 
divine sonship and enjoins faith in him as one 
who has divine authority: “Believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me.” 


VI. Let us look at the burdens he had to bear 
and see if we can find anything in these which 
demands special authority to be given to him, 
and which puts him in a sphere to himself. His 
poverty was not any greater than many others 
have suffered. His persecutions of the flesh 
were no more severe than others have had to 
endure. Paul suffered more persecutions than 
Christ was subjected to. Many Christians in 
Rome had to undergo greater tortures in the 
arena than Christ had to bear. Christ’s rejec- 
tion seems to have been no greater than Jere- 
miah’s. Yet there is something peculiar in 
Christ’s burden-bearing. What is it? Jesus 
Christ had to bear the burden of the sins of 
the world, and this burden could be borne only 
by perfect obedience on his part. It was only 
by perfect obedience that he could bear the 
sins of the world.” And having been made per- 
fect he became to all them that obey him the 
author of eternal salvation.” It was this per- 
fect obedience in bearing the sins of the world 
that made for Christ the agony of Gethsemane. 
The real agony in Gethsemane was caused by 
the thought of a holy, sinless Spirit having its 
purity and its whiteness soiled by bearing the 
hideous blackening sins of a corrupt and im- 
moral humanity. Jesus Christ the Son of God 
is the only man who ever bore the sins of an- 
other and received for them the curse of death 
in the sight of God; and because he bore our 
sins he has a right by his own divine authority 
to forgive sins, enjoin faith in himself, and 
hear our intercessions and pleadings. 


VII. There is only one more event we need 
to consider, and it is the most important of all, 
for without it all of the others would be of no 
avail. This event is his death and resurrection. 
What is there peculiar to Christ’s death that 
entitles him to such divine authority and makes 
him and his work and influence so different 
from any other human being? Many others 
have been as falsely tried and as unjustly con- 
demned. Some have been as badly scourged 
and as cruelly crucified. : 


The peculiarity in Christ’s death lay not in 
his trial, his condemnation, his sufferings, and . 
his crucifixion, though these do win for him our 
deepest love. The peculiarity in Christ’s death 
which entitles him to authority lay in the pur- 
pose for which he died and not in the manner 
of his death. Jesus Christ is the only man who 
ever laid down his life that he might conquer 
death. People have voluntarily died for other 
reasons, and many of them are to be commend- 
ed and lauded for so doing. They have died 
for their country, to save a friend or loved one, 
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or because of their love for their Saviour, but 
to die that one might conquer death is peculiar 
to Christ. Because Christ died and in his own 
strength conquered death and rose from the 
ies he ele to all authority in heaven 
earth, bo n the li i 

that which is to come. Ya an la 

It is because of Christ’s Sonship that he can 
say, “I am the Way.” It is because of Christ’s 
perfect obedience that he can say, “I am the 
Truth.” It is because of his death and resur- 
rection that he can say, “I am the Life.’ And 


it is because of all these that he could say of 
himself, “All authority is given unto me in 
heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” And it is also because of these that 
the followers of Christ can say, “There is no 
other Name under heaven whereby men can be 
saved.” 


GOD’S BUILDING 


Notes From a Recent Sermon by 
REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D. D. 


Text: “Ye are God’s building. Other foun- 
dations can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. 3:9-11. 


There are three things that force themselves 
upon our attention as we read the text—the 
foundation, the building, how he buildeth. For, 
remember through it all, “Ye are God’s build- 
ing.” First. What is the foundation on which 
you are building your life? Not how you are 
going to build your life, but how are you build- 


ing it today. Second. Who is your master- 
builder? Third. What is the plan of your 
building? 


Each division of the text suggests a sermon. 


I. What is the foundation, young man or 
young woman, on which you are building your 
life? For your building, whatever it may be- 
come, must rest on a foundation, and will be 
determined largely by the foundation on which 
you build. That which will give your life 
strength, influence, firmness of character, and 
value in the world—that which will count with 
other lives will be largely determined by the 
foundation upon which you build. 

Going about London years ago, with an old 
Scotchman, I was admiring the beauty of a 
building—its dome, its ornamentation, its win- 
dows, its grand entrance, but my old friend 
poked around its base until on a corner-stone 
he read the much weathered name of “James 
Blatchford, Builder of Foundations.” “It’s a 
good building,” he said, “it’s bound to be a good 
building if James Blatchford laid the founda- 
tion.” If the foundation of your life is laid on 
God’s holy Word and Jesus Christ as your Sav- 
jour, your life will have strength and firmness 
as well as force and influence. The doors of 
your mind will ever be open to his truth. 
Through the windows of your heart will shine 
his love, and down the corridors of your life 
will ring the anthems of his praise. 

Do not let skepticism and doubt into the 
foundation of your life’s structure. 

Last evening I passed beside a blacksmith’s 
door, and heard the anvil ring the vesper 
chimes. Then, looking in, I saw upon the floor 
old hammers worn with beating years of time. 
“How many anvils have you had?” said I, “to 
wear and batter all these hammers so?” “Just 
one,” said he; and then, with twinkling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you know.” 

We hear the noise of the falling blows as they 
beat the anvil, but the hammers lose their force 
and are thrown aside, but the anvil is un- 


harmed; they only serve to make its face shine 
clearer. 

The Bible must not only be your foundation, 
but its teaching must meet your human needs, 
for unless the Bible speaks to us and brings us 
a living mesage, we have not gained its mean- 
ing. 

II. Is God your Master Builder; is he 
the guiding force of your life? Do you re- 
ceive your inspiration from him? Are your 
purposes and aims in his hands? Put your 
trust in God; have faith in God; be guided by 
God; let God be your Architect, your Builder, 
and believe fully in him. 

St. Augustine said, after he had written near- 
ly seventy volumes: “I believe because I can- 
not know; I know because I believe.” 

Do not let vague, indefinite theories, chang- 
ing, shifting beliefs, govern you, or your life 
will be rudderless, powerless, purposeless; you 
will simply drift with the current without chart 
or compass. You must be able to proceed 
against the current, not drift with the current. 
You must not let circumstances mould your 
life. You must mould circumstances. Maltbie 
D. Babcock says: “An excuse is a statement 
of a circumstance when you have failed to do 
your duty.” 

Ill. What is the plan of your building? 
Are you allowing God to govern your life, 
that the structure you are building will reflect 
him to the world? What is there in your life 
that is reflecting God? Do you bear witness 
that God is your Builder, and that you are 
building on his plan? Remember, “Ye are God’s 
building; other foundation can no man lay than 
is laid which is Jesus Christ.” 


Does That Train go to Heaven? 
Psa: 90:10; 1 Chron. 29:15. 

At a railway crossing the bars had been let 
down and a lady waited there with her little 
daughter, while the “lightning express” rushed 
by. While the train was passing, the child 
grasped her mother’s hand in fear and said: 
“How fast that train goes, mother!” “Yes, 
answered she, it is the lightning express!” 
After a moments thought the child asked: 
“Where does the train go to, does it go to 
heaven too?” 

Our life is rushing on. 
song: 

“Life is like the mountain railway.” In what 
direction is the lightning express you call 
“your life” going? 


You remember the 
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MOTHS—SERMON TO CHILDREN 
REV. CLINTON BALTZELL ADAMS 


Text: Matt. 6:19-21. 


For our text we turn to St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
and read in the sixth chapter, from the nine- 
teenth verse to the twenty-first, where our 
Master talks about treasures and thieves and 
rust and moths. He tells us of something which 
never wears out, even the moths do their best 
to eat it up. He tells us about good character. 


You know about moths, I’m sure. In the 
spring mother takes your winter clothes out in 
the sunshine, examines them carefully, puts 
them on the clothesline, whacks them severely, 
and then smothers them down in camphor, so 
as to protect them from these little enemies. 


Did you ever see a moth-eaten dress or coat? 
It’s most always places you can’t hide that are 
damaged, too. But a moth-eaten garment is a 
sad as well as an ugly sight, because it shows 
that somebody has been careless. And that’s 
why the Bible speaks of bad people as being 
like a moth-eaten garment. Bad people ought 
to have been good people, but they let the 
moths get in and spoil them. 


Boys as well as girls like fine clothes. But 
did nobody ever say to you when you were all 
dressed up in your best and happened to say or 
do something mean or unkind: “That doesn’t 
look nice?” Of what was mother, father, or 
teacher speaking then? Not of your clothes, 
for they looked very well indeed. They meant 
you did not look nice. They were talking about 
the clothes the soul wears, the name of which 
is character. The moths I have in mind seek 
to ruin that most precious garment. 


Moths are great mimics. They cling to a 
piece of cloth or leaf that is the same color as 
themselves, and think, as they crouch there 
motionless, you will really believe them to be 
a part of the cloth or leaf. If they happen to 
have brilliant wings, as some of the Italian sort 
do, they’ll fold the bright edges under them. 
And that is exactly the way it is with these 
treacherous moths which try to eat all the good 
out of your hearts. They may not seem to be 
so bad at all. 


For instance, there’s fibbing. It looks very 
mild, and maybe you would not call a fib a lie. 
But a fib is a lie—a lie all dressed up in its 
best Sunday clothes and looking so nice you 
scarcely recognize the rascal. A fib is the old 
wolf dressed in Red Riding Hood’s Grand- 
mamma’s clothes. 


Then there’s pouting. The reason pouting 
is so wicked a moth is that it eats patience out 
of the cloth of the soul’s garment. Stop pout- 
ing, or you'll be one of those unfortunate peo- 
ple who are the unhappiest in the world— 
touchy people. They wear their nerves outside 
their clothes. Of course, their feelings are al- 
ways being hurt. 

Another moth is tattling. Tattling children 
are liable to make the most dangerous people 
on earth. People who do more damage than all 
other mischief-makers combined, and they are 
called gossips and busybodies. 


Putting on airs is the moth that devours sym- 
pathy. If you don’t destroy it, it will make you 


jealous and vain, silly peacocks that all sensible 
people pity. 

Shall I speak of the moth called greediness? 
It consumes generosity and leaves one selfish. 


The most important thing to learn is how to 
get rid of the moths, if they are in the clothes 
your little hearts wear—if already any of these 
bad habits have clutched you. Remember moth- 
er’s way—the fresh air, the whacking, and the 
camphor. First find the moths and then get 
after them in earnest. You’ll have to give your- 
selves a good shaking indeed, but, if you mean 
business, you can overcome the pests. Camphor 
is not a sweet-smelling odor, but in the New 
Testament we read about a life, the fragrance 
of which is sweeter than roses and purer and 
more healing than the breath of spring. When 
we learn more and more about the life of our 
Lord Jesus, and get really to love him himself, 
somehow it comes to pass that these moths of 
bad thoughts and desires are not as plentiful 
and powerful as they used to be. 


THE IDEAL AMBASSADOR. 
He held the lamp each Sabbath day, 
So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 
That picture fair of Christ the Light, 
That, gazing up, the lamp between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below; / 

Then raised it to the weary saint, 

And bade him drink when sick and faint. 
Then drank; the pitcher them between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He blew the trumpet, soft and clear, 
That trembling sinners need not fear, 
And then with louder note and bold, 
To storm the walls of Satan’s hold; 
The trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


And when our Captain says, “Well done! 
Thou good and faithful servant, come! 

Lay down the pitcher and the lamp; 

Lay down the trumpet, leave the camp,” 

Thy weary hands will then be seen 

Clasped in His pierced ones, naught between. 


—Sel. 


NO GOOD THING IS FAILURE, AND NO 
EVIL THING SUCCESS. 


A young lad once wrote Henry Ward Beecher, 
asking him to find an “easy place” for him. 
Beecher replied: “You cannot be an editor; do 
not try the law; do not think of the ministry; 
let alone all ships, shops and merchandise; be 
not a farmer nor a mechanic; neither be a 
soldier nor a sailor; don’t work, don’t study, 
don’t think. None of these are easy. Oh, my 
son, you have come into a hard world! I 


know of only one easy place in it, and that is 
the grave.” 
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THE CHAIN PRAYER. 


The “chain prayer” is a vague prayer sent to 
different persons with a request that it be 
copied (from 3 to 9 times) and sent to others. 
There is generally an impassioned appeal not 
to “break the chain.” 


What utterly condemns the performance is 
the unscriptural, superstitious promise and 
threat which accompany it. In one form re- 
cently used, great joy is promised on the ninth 
day to the person who copies and sends the 
prayer to nine friends, while it is declared that 
calamities will fall upon the heads of those 
who refuse to perform these mechanical acts! 

The one thing for Christian people to do into 
whose hands these chain letters fall is to assert 
the freedom with which Christ has made them 
free by consigning the letters at once to the 
fire. They can then go about their affairs and 
devotions in the sane and wholesome way Je- 
sus pointed out by his example and teaching.— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

* * * * 


“That young brother-in-law of mine,” re- 
marked a Christian lady of practical tempera- 
ment, “received a few weeks ago one of these 
chain prayers which tell you to make nine 
copies of it and send it to nine friends, and 
threaten you with some awful calamity to hap- 
pen just nine days after, if you won’t. Well, 
this lad is decidedly of a superstitious turn, and 
when he got the chain letter, he was very much 
impressed. He wanted to sit down right away 
and begin writing out the nine copies. But I 
told him it was too silly a thing to pay any at- 
tention to and advised him to tear it up. 


“When he hesitated I took it away from him 
and tore it up myself. But that one act lost me, 
I fear, all the influence I can ever hope to have 
with the boy, for just nine days after that he 
lost his job. He simply knows it was because 
I tore up that letter. His being constantly late 
at his work and dawdling around when he was 
at the shop had nothing to do with his bad luck, 
so far as he can see.”—The Continent. 


The Christ of the Andes. 


One of the most remarkable statues to be 
found anywhere in the world is discovered by 
the traveler who crosses the Andes Mountains 
in South America, on the boundary line be- 
tween Chile and the Argentine Republic. It is 
the statue of the Christ, and is a pledge of eter- 
nal peace between the two countries above 
which it towers. Standing fourteen thousand 
feet above the sea, the great figure, twenty-six 
feet high, rises above a huge granite pedestal 
symbolizing the world and bearing at its base 
this inscription in Spanish: “These mountains 
will crumble to dust ere Argentines and Chili- 
ans break the peace which at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer they have sworn to keep.” 

The nations which but a few years ago were 
ready to engage in deadly combat are now on 
the most friendly terms, and when the sugges- 
tion of the erection of the great statue of the 
Christ on the boundary line was made, they 
gladly accepted it. May the time soon come 
when such a symbol of the Prince of Peace may 
stand on the borders of every land.—E. I. Far- 
rington. 


HOW TO EDUCATE THE PEOPLE IN 
CHURCH FINANCE. 


It cannot be too often stated that the congre- 
gation needs information and inspiration, as 
well as urging, along the lines of giving. The 
following card has been sent to us from the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement (1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y.) and it makes a striking appeal to the eye 
and is calculated to show from the scriptures 
themselves that giving is really a means of 
grace. We wish our brethren would copy it 
and distribute it among the people as broad- 
cast as possible. 


Logic is Logic. 
A well-to-do Scottish lady one day said to her 
gardener: 


“Man Tammas, I wonder you don’t get mar- 
ried. You’ve a nice house, and all you want to 
complete it is a wife. You know the first 
gardener that ever lived had a wife.” 

“Quite right, missus, quite right,” said Tam- 
mas, “but he didna keep his job long after he 
got his wife.” 

* * * * 
A Bootless Fabrication. 


The other day little Philip wanted a pair of 
rubber boots. Papa tried to reason him out of 
it, but the youngster presisted in his demand. 
Finally papa told him a little story—one he 
had read in the newspaper. The boy was all 
attention, and the story proceeded: 

“A little boy in Baltimore had been given a 
pair of rubber boots by his father. He waded 
in the water with them—water ran over the 
tops of the boots—boy took cold—mother put 
his feet in hot water—grew worse—doctor came 
—little boy died—undertaker—funeral.” 

The small boy listened attentively to the end 
of the story, and the father was congratulating 
himself on the impression he had made, when, 
with a long breath, Philip asked: 

“What did they do with the boots?” 

* * * * 


The First Consideration. 

A dentist was filling a lady patron’s back 
teeth. When he had finished with the first 
tooth he handed the lady a hand-mirror that 
she might see the results for herself. Then he 
went on with his task, repeating his per- 
formance with the mirror after each tooth was 
filled. Finally, when the job was completed, 
and she had handed back the mirror with 
thanks, he said: 

“Well, madam, how do they look to you?” 

“How do what look to me?” she returned. 

“The teeth I just filled.” 

“Oh, I forgot about the teeth!” she exclaimed, 
reaching for the hand-glass. 

“What did you look at each time I gave you 
the mirror?” 

“My hair.” 


It Pays to Rest. 

When the California gold fever broke out in 
1849, those crossing the plains who rested on 
Sundays arrived first at their destination, while 
great numbers of oxen of those who did not 
take their weekly rest died from fatigue, and 
they were left utterly helpless until the Sab- 
bath-keeping toilers took pity upon them and 
returned to their help. 
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AN INFLUENTIAL COMMUNITY CHURCH. 

There has been handed to us a very interest- 
ing account of the work of a country church in 
Maroa, Illinois. The article, written by the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. M. McDonald, appears in “The 
Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead.” It is of 
such great importance that we quote freely from 
the article. Mr. McDonald says: 

“Our church is built in the heart of the buy- 
ing and selling, the loafing and gossiping cen- 
ter. Here the children find a gymnasium fully 
equipped with competent instructors. The men, 
not loath to revive youthful memories, vie with 
the youth in athletic stunts and prowess, while 
mothers partner daughters in Swedish folk 
dances. 

“The woman finds a rest room, with a bewil- 
dering array of periodicals. At her service is 
a librarian, who helps her to a choice of one 
or more books from the free circulating library. 
These books she can take home and retain two 
weeks. The library is also the delight of the 
school children. 

“We have a splendid kitchen and a commo- 
dious dining room. The dining room and the 
eymnasium can be thrown together into one 
great room for social gatherings. A piano with 
a player-piano is part of the gymnasium equip- 
ment. 

“Besides in this assembly place we have a 
place for our mid-winter township farmers’ in- 
stitute, where we can have lectures, demonstra- 
tions, exhibitions, athletic contests and all the 
rest. But I have been telling you of the base- 
ment. Let’s go upstairs. We enter the Sunday 
School room, 

“Around this central room are several class 
rooms that are made into rooms by rolling par- 
titions. Each class has its cwn class room. All 
assemble for the opening and closing exercises, 
except the primary department, which has its 
Own exercises. The Sunday School is graded 
and is being equipped with every device and help 
that modern pedagogical methods find worth 
while. The child is made the strategic element 
in this work. 

“In the assembly room we hold our moving 
picture shows and stereopticon lectures. The 
educational value of motion pctures and the 
stereopticon we believe to be incalculable. The 
entertainments give the school work new inter- 
est and vividness. 

“This auditorium is sacred, not because it is 
kept solely for worship, for all of our activi- 
ties are forms of worship, but because we find 
here the climax in environment and atmosphere 
of that peace in our love for each other, the 
holy tranquility in God’s love for us, of which 
all of the activities are impulses, worship the 
poetry and music the melody. 

“We believe in music. This is proved by the 
number of instruments in the building—three 
organs anda piano. The pipe organ is a superb 
instrument and is the center of the music of the 
church. We have a quartet, and orchestra, and 
a choral society. The choral society is our only 
organization for general tying together the va- 
rious groups of young people for common sgo- 
ciables and dramatic work. 

“A singularly fine work is being done among 
the small boys in the gymnasium work. Their 
work is made self-governing under the name of 
The Republic of Maroa. The republic elects its 
own Officers, assesses taxes, tries and penalizes 
offenses. It has three classes of inhabitants, 
aliens, wards and citizens. Each person joining 
is an alien, When he has learned the required 
parliamentary usages, can do the athletic re- 
quirements and the requisite first aid to the 
injured he becomes a ward. As a ward, he 
learns further parliamentary usages, the fun- 
damental duties of citizenship, knows the his- 
tory of the flag, the constitution of the United 
States, finishes the course in first aid work, 
passes examination in instruction in sanitation 
and meets all athletic requirements. The oath 
of citizenship is taken, and naturalization pa- 
pers issued. 

“The best of the Boy Scout idea is utilized in 
the making for citizenship and peaceful democ- 
racy as over against militarism, autocratic des- 
potism. The republic has a membership of 40 
boys. 

“When the wholesome and delightful farm 
activities of the summer are over, in addition to 
the work already developed, there will be classes 


offered in sloyd work and elementary carpentry, 
typesetting and printing, bent-iron work, black- 
smithing, telegraphy, domestic science, sewing, 
millinery, china painting and pastel work. 

“Through the winter there will be a series of 
lectures and demonstrations on farming, dairy- 
ing and animal husbandry by university profes- 
sors and practical experts. There will be an- 
other series of lectures on sanitation and hy- 
giene, covering the person, such as the care of 
the mouth, the eyes, the body and treating of 
environment, as the home, outbuildings and wa- 
ter supply. A week day kindergarten will be 
opened, and in connection therewith lectures 
will be given on the care, feeding and training 
of children. : 

“Our church is called an institutional church 
in a village; we prefer to call it religious effi- 
ciency in community service. ‘ 

“Of course, this plant and its splendid equip- 
ment took a lot of money, but within 30 days 
the people subscribed the $20,000 necessary. As 
the building grew the needs became more appar- 
ent and were supplied. When finished it gave 
to the community on the most commanding cor- 
ner in the village, a magnificent structure, 
classic in its beautiful lines, spiritual in the as- 
piration of its lofty tower. 

“Reside the church was built a modern eight- 
room manse for the minister. The large lawn 
is being developed into a small park of flowers 
and playground for children. When adjustments 
were made it was found that running expenses 
were doubled. This was subscribed in less than 
five days. The plant cost little short of $35.000. 

“This unsubscribed amount was raised within 
30 minutes by the use of telephone and personal 
calls, so that the congregation came to the dedi- 
cation last February without a dollar of indebt- 
edness. Now the church is open seven days in 
the week, from morning until 10 o’clock at night 
in a service as varied as the needs of the com- 
munity.” 

* ¥ * 
TWELVE REASONS FOR QUITTING TOBACCO. 

In leading medical journals and magazines, the 
following twelve valid reasons against the 
use of the narcotic drug have been presented 
to the reader, namely: i , 

1. Tobacco is a virulent narcotic poison 
which has no legitimate or rightful place in the. 
human economy. : ’ 

2. The use of tobacco poisons the blood, im- 
pairs digestion, injures health and induces dis- 


ease. It causes blindness, deafness, “‘tobacco- 
heart.” “smokers’ sore throat,’ ‘‘smokers’ dys- 
pepsia,” and a train of other evil effects, too 


numerous to mention. 

3. Tobacco diminishes the vigor of the intel- 
lect and otherwise injures its devotees mentally, 
morally and physically. 

4. It causes inefficiency in its victims, there- 
by leading to railway disasters, shipwrecks and 
other calamities. 

5. It robs the poor man’s family of money 
needed for the purchase of food and clothing. 
Through the carelessness of smokers in the dis- 
posal of their burning cigar stubs, millions of 
dollars’ worth of property is annually destroyed 
by fire and many human lives sacrificed in the 
flames. 

6. It makes its devotees selfish and promotes 
disregard for the rights and comforts of others. 

7. It induces indolence and inactivity of body 
and mind, thereby causing the waste of much 
valuable time. 

. Tobacco destroys will power and self-con- 
trol by establishing the slavery of habit, there- 
oY making abject slaves of men who were once 
ree. 

9. It develops the sensual and animal nature 
at the expense of the moral and the intellectual, 
its whole tendency being to degrade the higher 
qualities of man’s being. 

10. It entails physical, mental and moral de- 
generacy upon the offspring of its victims. 

11. It tends to the acquisition of the liquor 
habit and to that of other drug addictions. 

12. It surrounds its devotees with a nauseat- 
ing stench which renders them almost intoler- 
able to clean persons. 

Ruskin justly says: “Tobacco is the worst 
natural curse of civilization.’ By “natural 
curse” Ruskin evidently means that tobacco 
being a product of the soil is a natural produc- 
tion.—J. W. Hodge, M. D. 
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Twentv-fi peas 
v-live years ago the Rev. F. BR. tire 
aaa stoned for Innocently taking a Te tae 
pe etien servant through the Brahmin street 
. a city in India. The other day he sat down 
toa banquet with college students of all castes 
including three divisions of Brahmins. All were 
served by servants of low-caste extraction. In 
Bombay, on December 28, an all-India inter- 
caste dinner, organized with the avowed object 
of doing away with caste differences, was held 
Of the 450 guests from various castes, 225 were 
ee ee pe Ele Indian women, and 20 were 
- e un 2 !"—Missi 
Ree of the sworn ouchables! Missionary Re- 


* * * 


In the city of Hangchow, China, over five hun- 
dred students were enrolled in Bible classes fol- 
lowing the student meetings of 1914. At the 
end of six months one hundred and sixty-one 
students expressed their purpose to begin the 
Christian life. One hundred and twenty-three of 
these came from thirteen non-Christian govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and ten others who 
made the Christian decision were teachers in 
the government institutions. Encouraged by the 
response and results of the decision meeting, a 
Christianity Discussion Club was formed by lead- 
ing Chinese, including the Commissioner of For- 
eign Affairs from the governor’s yamen. The 
club was organized with a view to reaching offi- 
cials and principals and teachers of non-Chris- 
tian schools. .This club meets, about forty in 
number, twice a month for an hour of Bible 
study and discussion.—Miss. Review of World. 

* * * 


The latest national park, five thousand acres 
of wooded mountain on Mount Desert Island, 
comes to the government as a gift.: Thirteen 
years ago public-spirited persons formed an or- 


‘ganization to acquire the spots of greatest scenic 


beauty on the island, with a view to guarding 
them against real estate speculators. The park 
will have a special value as a bird refuge.— 


Youth’s Companion. 
% * * 


The .Congregationalist Year-Book shows that 
over 70,000 members were admitted to the 
churches during 1915, with a net gain of 17,232. 
The gain in men was 8,519, almost equalling the 
gain of women members, 8,713, a fact worthy of 
special notice. The Sunday Schools show a gain 
of 8,230 members, the Young People’s Societies 
of 4,353 members and the men’s organizations of 
5,746. The total of benevolent contributions to 
all causes was $2,433,205, a gain over 1914 of 
$161,165. There are thirty-seven churches hav- 
ing a membership of over a thousand, and 200 
with a membership between 500 and 1,000. Of 
churches reporting no admissions on confession 
of faith there are, alas! 509 reported. Most of 
these are very small churches, and some without 
a pastor.—The Congregationalist. 

ok * * 


Rev. David James Burrell, LL. D., has just 
completed twenty-five years of service as pastor 
of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, 
one of the branches of the Reformed Church 
which was founded in the Dutch fort at the first 
planting of the colony. As the Reformed ele- 
ment was not large in his neighborhood, he went 
to the hotels and to the boarding houses for his 
congregation. So important have been his labors 
in this field that he has an assistant known as 
pastor for strangers, who devotes all his time 
to strangers within the city gates. 


Dr. Edward Bliss, of the Foochow Mission, A. 
B. C. F. M., wishes to establish an agricultural 
experiment station and_ school at Shaowu to 
teach the people of the Foochow district how to 
get a comfortable living from their land. _ 

With the same aim, Prof. Joseph Bailie, of 
Nanking University, ig aiding the people there 
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to re-forest a bleak mountain slope near the 
city with fruit trees. 
* * * 


The Armenians—men, women and children— 
massacred or starved by the Turks in the past 
year, would take three days and two nights to 
pass a given point marching twenty abreast 
without a break. 

Eight missionaries from Eastern Turkey have 
been detained at Beirut since January 1, the 
Turkish government refusing to allow the United 
States battleship to take them off and start them 
to America, \ 

It is estimated that in Turkey, Persia, Syria 
and Palestine there are approximately a million 
Armenians, Nestorians and other native Chris- 
tians who are destitute and suffering for want 
of food and other necessities of life—Miss. Re- 
view of World. 

* = 2 


A New York Syrian newspaper has received a 
cable from its correspondent in Cairo, Egypt, 
that 80,000 are dead of starvation in Lebanon. 

* - * * 


TEMPERANCE, 

On June 23 and 24, 1915, a mass meeting of 
over two hundred men, chiefly peasant proprie- 
tors, met at the village of Kokuevka, in the 
northeast Russian province of Viatka, and after 
hearing many speeches, adopted the following 
resolutions: (1) To declare in favor of total 
prohibition of the production and sale of wine; 
(2) to petition the government to prosecute il- 
legal sellers of drinks; (3) to request all loan 
societies to stop granting loans to all wine 
traders and their families, and finally, to increase 
the number of schools, public libraries and co- 
operative “recreation houses.” 

The following are a few of the results of pro- 
hibition in the first three weeks of August: At 
Rostov-on-the-Don the sale of alcoholic drinks 
stopped absolutely even in all clubs and res- 
taurants, and cafe-chantants were entirely 
closed up. At Warsaw all supplies of vodka in 
shops and warehouses were destroyed under 
strong military and police protection, the fire 
brigade joining in the actual destruction. At 
Volna a large proportion of the city councilmen 
petitioned the mayor to permanently close all 
wine and liquor shops. In Kiev and Vladimir 
the provincial and municipal assemblies respec- 
tively petitioned the government to close wine 
shops and prohibit alcoholic drinks in_ res- 
taurants during the time of the whole war. At 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk prohibition completely 
transformed the town. All of a sudden drunk- 
ards and beggars disappeared from the streets, 
the penitentiary had no more prisoners, and mu- 
nicipal judges very little work to do. In War- 
saw for a whole day not a single theft was com- 
mitted, nor a single night row, whereas such 
incidents were of most frequent occurrence be- 
fore the war. In Petrograd the daily crim- 
inality dropped seventy per cent. 

In conclusion, we must recognize that the ex- 
traordinary importance of the Russian tem- 
perance movement lies not merely in the as- 
tounding practical results already achieved, but 
in the following factors: 

(1) That it is no mere bureaucratic scheme, 
nor only a “class” improvement, but that all 
classes, parties and religions from west to east, 
from north to south, unanimously and sponta- 
neously co-operate with the government, and 
enable the state to extend its beneficent reform- 
ing activity, the responsibility being borne by 
the entire nation. 

(2) That the “masses” as well as the 
“classes” are convinced that in checking drunk- 
enness they have already overcome a far worse 
enemy than all the hordes of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey put together, and that they 
are equally convinced that the triumph of tem- 
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perance is the first step toward the final an- 
nihilation of Russia’s external enemies. 

(3) That a new era has thereby begun in the 
national life, that a complete break has been 
made with the enslaving conditions of the past, 
and that a return to previous habits would be a 
crime. The Russian peasant is a decided mystic, 
he has a profound faith in the coming of a 
millennium, and he is now convinced that tem- 
perance ig one of the chief roads leading to that 
goal.—The Christian Work. 


The progress of temperance among employed 
men in the United States was strikingly shown 
in a report made before the recent national 
Conference of Charities and Correction by Dr. 
Alexander Fleisher, supervisor of the welfare 
division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This inquiry was based upon a question- 
aire from employers of 750,000 persons. 

Efforts to educate employes are in force in a 
number of organizations. Publications of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, the Common- 
wealth Steel Company, the Avery Company, the 
Tllinois Steel Company, have contained messages 
to employes against the use of intoxicants. A 
number of concerns have issued special leaflets, 
and addresses are made to the employers on this 
subject. Almost half of the employes of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad are members of 
the “Water Wagon Club.” 

The Order of Railway Conductors and the Or- 
der of Locomotive Firemen provide that a mem- 
ber may not engage in the liquor traffic. The 
telegraphers go farther in their provision: “The 
use of alcoholic liquor as a beverage shall be 
sufficient cause for rejecting any petition for 
membership.” 

In isolated instances employers are endeavor- 
ing’ to develop substitutes for the saloon. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company has erected 
clubrooms at its depots and terminals in order 
to combat the saloon. This is also being done by 
other traction companies and by a number of 
railroads. Housing conditions are being im- 
proved in various corporations’ communities and 
many factories are providing lunchrooms with 
this object in view.—The Continent. 

* * * 


At last, but very late, the staid old New York 
Tribune has wheeled into line with later day 
progress and announced that hereafter it will 
refuse all alcoholic liquor advertisements. The 
first paper to take this stand was the Philadel- 
phia North American, and that was seventeen 
years ago. Today there are 840 daily papers, 
with a circulation of nearly 6,000,000, that abso- 
lutely refuse such advertising. The states of 
Alabama, Washington, Oklahoma, Oregon, West 
Virginia, North Dakota, Colorado, and Maine 
absolutely prohibit liquor advertising within 
their borders, some even prohibiting the sale of 
periodicals coming from without the state if 
they contain liquor advertisements. Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Mississippi re- 
cently passed anti-liquor advertising laws which 
have not yet become effective.—Watchman-Hx- 
aminer, 

* * * 

Approximately one-half the employes of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad belong to what 
is known as the Water Wagon Club. During the 
past year forty-three accidents occurred to those 
belonging to this club, while 181 accidents oc- 
curred to that half of the employes not on the 
water wagon.— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 


When a single city (Spokane) in the state of 
Washington gains thirty millions in bank clear- 
ings in four months, while the number of build- 
ing permits goes up sixty per cent and the num- 
ber of arrests and charity cases drops off in the 
same ratio, one wonders if there’s a reason. The 
editor of the Daily Chronicle thinks he has it. 
His paper did not take a hot hand in the fight 
of 1914 that brought in prohibition. Four months 
of prohibition have changed his mind. “This 
paper is ready at ten seconds’ notice,’”’ he writes, 
“to fight its best against any serious effort to 
repeal or cripple the prohibition law. For four 
months now, Spokane has honestly tried pro- 
hibition; and it has prohibited. Not perfectly; 
but better than speed laws prohibit fast driving 
or larcency laws prohibit theft. Drinking has 
not stopped. Close to one thousand persons a 


week get permits to ship liquor into this coun- 
try, ie ae allows. Reckoning each of these 
thousand permits at the maximum, the total 
amount would have given each Spokane saloon 
of one year ago just six quarts of whiskey, and 
seventy-two bottles of beer for a week’s supply 
—enough to last a small saloon till Tuesday 
night.” 

Then he quotes the police records for the cor- 
responding months of 1915 and 1916: 

January 1-May 1, 1915, drunks, 501; vagrants, 
441; disorderlies, 256. : 

January 1-May 1, 1916, drunks, 159; vagrants, 
128; disorderlies, 89, 

The county jail has one hundred cells to let 
that had tenants a year ago, and the poor farm 
has lost one-fourth of its boarders, 

Add to this that unemployment is less, desti- 
tution is less, poverty less, than twelve months 
ago; divorces are fewer; collections are better; 
dives have closed; white slaves are not to be 
found; burglaries and hold-ups have dwindled; 
the panhandler has vanished; grocers, clothing 
merchants and shoe dealers report gains in busi- 
ness, ranging from 5 to 85 per cent; new busi- 
ness blocks are being built; the banks hold mil- 
lions more in deposits than they held last April; 
and hotel men, who at that time were near panic 
over the coming of the new law, are wearing 
smiles as they turn surplus guests away.”—The 
Christian Advocate. v 

The absolute prohibition law became opera- 
tive in the Canadian province of Manitoba on 
June 1, causing 234 liquor licenses to lapse. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company is expected to contest 
the powers of the provincial legislature to for- 
bid it to sell liquor on its property since under 
the deed of surrender by which the ancient com- 
pany sold its vast western territory to Canada, 
it retained all rights of trade under the royal 
charter granted by Charles Il.--The Continent. 


Recognizing the loss in efficiency due to drink- 
ing, the Philadelphia Quartz Company was 
prompted recently to conduct a pledge campaign 
among its workmen. The men were Offered a 
ten per cent increase if they would agree, in 
future, to use no liquor, and hereafter to avoid 
places where it was sold or dispensed. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the men were glad to make the 
required promise. The manager of the plant 
contends it is only common sense to believe that 
a_ strictly sober man is worth more to his em- 
ployers. Also, the firm expects to be more than 
repaid by the improvement in service it will get 
from sober workmen.—Dr. E. F. Brown, in The 
American Magazine. 

* * * 

American medical directors of three great life 
insurance companies estimate that from seven to 
forty-three per cent of accidents are due, either 
directly or indirectly, to alcohol. Seven per 
cent of railway accidents, eight per cent of 
street car accidents, ten per cent of automobile 
accidents, eight per cent of those due to ve- 
hicles and horses, forty-three per cent of heat 
prostrations and sunstrokes, seven per cent of 
machinery accidents, eight per cent of all ac- 
cidents in mines and quarries, thirteen per cent 
of gunshot wounds, are sustained, either in 
whole or in part, because of alcohol. 

The widespread use of alcoholic beverages has 
been conservatively estimated as causing the 
loss of twenty-one per cent in the efficiency of 
the nation’s workers. The production of wealth 
is reckoned at about thirty-two billion dollars 
yearly; the loss due to deficiency (or diminished 
efficiency) in round numbers is therefore fully 
eight and one-half billion dollars.——Edwin F. 
Bowes, M, D. 


GENERAL. 

We are told to go apart and shut our door 
with the Lord. I know that many people say 
they have no time for this sort of thing, and 
they have said it so often that they have come 
to believe it. “Haven’t time” is one of the most. 
cantish phrases of our day. It is a colossal piece 
of self-delusion, and in this sgelf-delusion women 
are just as bad if not worse than men. We re- 
peatedly say that we have scarcely time for any- 
thing, and most people think they have no time 
to spend with the Lord. But on the very day 
when we make our plea that we have no time we 
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can spend two hours at a concert, or three hours 
at the theater, or an afternoon at a bridge party, 
Pr an evening at a dinner! And yet we have no 
time to go apart with God and rest our poor, 
ee nervy eee in his holy and strengthen- 
: n. we desire it w 
time to go.—J. H. Jowett. reese 
* * * 


The Rey. F. C. Spurr, Dr. F. B. Me if 
] © iy ; ee 18), yer’s suc- 
poor in Regent’s Park Baptist Church, London, 
ee siting we British soldiers at the 
ere in France. i 
(eae e. He writes of these 


Many hundreds of men, most of them ju 
of the trenches, filled a large hut. They ad ta 
vited to choose their own songs, and the “songs” 
they chose were, “Lead, kindly light,” “Abide 
with me,” “Jesus, lover of my soul,” and “Rock 
of ages. By their own admission not more 
than one-third of the men were church-goers, 
yet they all knew these hymns and sang them 
lustily. A big Scotchman said to me, “Ye wanted 
to know why these men, who own no church, 
asked for these hymns. I can tell ye. When I 
left Scotland I thought I’d done with the kirk, 
I felt I had no use for God. Religion seemed to 
me to have nothing in it. But out here I’ve had 
all that knocked out of me. Man! ye’ve got to 
pray and sing church hymns. I am sure the fel- 
lows are not against religion when ye get to 
em: ae eee and they will listen 
who can put it strai 7 
ihe Christian Work. - Bae een” 


* * * 


In Edna Lyall’s “Autobiography of a Slander” 
one of two innocent men condemned to death 
Says, “There cannot be a God, or he would not 
permit this monstrous injustice!” 


“Nay, nay,” was his comrade’s triumphant re- 
ply, “there is another life!” This dialogue is re- 
called by the significant personal confession 
made a short while ago by Horatio Bottomley, 
the famous English editor. Mr. Bottomley for 
the greater part of his public life, has been a 
pronounced and emphatic agnostic. He has now 
come to recognize the necessity for spiritual 
realities, and has publicly renounced his agnos- 
ticism. 

Here is part of his renunciation: “Today, in 
my fifty-fifth year, I believe in God! And in the 
immortality of the soul of man. I am not sure 
that if poor Foote (the leader of the English 
Freethinkers) had died a few years ago I might 
not have been a candidate for his successorship. 
But now it is too late. The great world war has 
done it. If war does not engender faith, it must 
of necessity breed despair in these soul-search- 
ing days. Pure rationalism—however scientific 
—has no word of inspiration for the warrior, or 
of solace for broken hearts. I have long un- 
derstood all about the indestructibility of mat- 
ter, and the conservation of energy. And now I 
have come to believe that every worthy act and 
thought is conserved immortally. I believe that 
God hag a divine purpose for not only the blood 
of heroes, but equally for the quivering anguish 
of the human heart. 


“I remind the professional preachers that all 
creation is ‘red in tooth and claw,’ that the 
whole history of Israel is crimson with war, and 
that even the central figure of their faith did not 
escape the operation of this universal law. 
Cannot they preach that the sacrifice and en- 
durance of our land today is but a repetition of 
the tragedy of 35 A.D.? Cannot they tell the 
people to listen to the voice, asking, ‘What is 
righteousness—what is salvation—worth to you? 
What will you give for it? Your labor? Your 
money? Your life? Your son, your brother, 
your father?” This is a significant statement, 
one full of meaning for those who know any- 
thing of the influence Bottomley wields among 
the common people of England. It is not easy 
over here, perhaps, to properly appraise that in- 
fluence. Suffice it to say, that the influence of 
no American journalist affords a parallel.—The 


Christian Work, 
* * * 


C. M. Redstone of Vermont, tells us that the 
author of the poem, “Beginning Again,” appear- 
ing in July is Louise Fletcher Turkington. The 
author was unknown to us. 


“TO ENLIST FOR THE WAR.” 


_ Most of the congregation of the Central Church 
in Worcester, Mass., must have been consider- 
ably surprised when young and old alike were 
handed a slip of cardboard on which stood out in 
bold black letters, “I hereby enlist for the war,” 
and with instructions below to fill out the card 
and take it to the “Recruiting Officer’ in the 
vestibule, or mail it to the pastor. 


A closer examination revealed, however, that 
“enlistment” meant that “I promise to give for 
the relief of innocent sufferers from the war in 
Europe and Asia a weekly offering (or its equiv- 
alent) as long as the war lasts.’ Space for the 
signature and address followed this statement. 
The instructions were to make a cross over the 
amount, from one cent to five dollars, which 
would be given each week, or quarterly if pre- 
ferred, and to indicate on the dotted line what 
nation the donor especially preferred to have 
included in the distribution of the church’s gift. 


This was the Central Church’s response to the 
appeals of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America which is doing its utmost 
to stimulate giving to the war relief funds in 
America, not only through its 125,000 constitu- 
ent churches, but through Chambers of Com- 
merce, Business Men’s Associations, Mayors of 
cities and Governors of states, Women’s Clubs 
and many other similar bodies. All are urged to 
form local war relief committees to send do- 
nations through the regular existing’ channels. 
The appeal is to the entire people of the United 
States, 

* * * 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS MISSION. 
Nine Sermons for the Nine Sunday Evenings of 
November and December, 1911, Dealing With 
This General Theme. 
HIS METHODS. 
Nov. 5—Jesus as a historic person. 
Nov, 12—Jesus as Preacher and Teacher. 
Nov. 19—Jesus as Healer and Wonder 
Worker. 
Nov. 26—Jesus as Personal Worker. 
Dec. 3—Jesus as Friend. 


HIS MISSION. 
10—Jesus as Founder of a World Re- 


Ol ne wobre 


6 Dec. 
ligion. 
7. Dec. 17—Jesus as Saviour. 
8 Dec. 24—Jesus as Revealer; 
(Christmas sermon.) 
9 Dec. 31—Jesus as Pattern, 
My God.” (New Year’s Sermon.) 
Bright, cheerful services at 7:45 p, m. in the 
Presbyterian church. Good music. 
Come and bring your friends. 
Rev. L. H. Bent. 
Presbyterian church, Harrison, N. Y. 
* * * 


Son of God. 
“My Lord and 


Beware? ; 

“My purpos for writin on you this is to inform 
your many English Brothers not to give honor 
and devotion to your ladys because they will in 
the end becum proud and then they will want 
vote. 2 or 3 thing happen at Victory Garden to 
morow and then I all of sudden made up my 
prain to write you immediate. There was many 
Englis womans and when mans are sitting on 
the bench, and womans come, man stand and 
give their sit to woman. This happen 2 or 3 
time tomorow and I question you why? I again 
tell you why? Mans and womans are similar in 
this world and then why mans honors woman. 
If they honors old old woman, one thing, but 
they honours young lady. My purpos to write 
this to inform the Englis Saheb loks that when 
they do this they spoil their feminine lady and 
then this lady get proud and walk like p-cock 
and then ask vote and then spoil Ken Garden 
ana throw bomb on Loid Gorg, put bursting 
powder in envelop and post, and_create other 
mischief. Therefore I say to my Englis, please 
dont spoil Englis womans in India because by 
honouring them you people put in their brain 
the sids of suffragetism and then they get wild 
like Misses Pancurs. Please please print this 
leter near the Ruter’s telegram with big big 
words.”—The Bombay Times, 
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THE CHURCH BELL—A MODERN NECESSITY. 


Many very interesting articles have been writ- 
ten about Church Bells of olden times. They 
hold no small place in the world’s history, in 
literature, poetry and art. Let us forget for a 
moment famous bells of the past and consider 
the church bell of the present. Why do churches 
have bells? Is it only because of sentiment or 
tradition handed down from by-gone centuries? 
No! Are there good, logical reasons why a bell 
is an advantage to a church? Yes. To anyone 
who has had an opportunity to investigate and 
who has given the matter some thought, the 
reasons are clear. A bell increases church at- 
tendance. This is a fact. Its ringing on Sunday 
morning reminds those who might otherwise 
neglect or forget to come. Its voice finds an 
answering note in the conscience of everyone. 
It brings an invitation to others—to strangers 
perhaps a message of welcome. Special services 
easily forgotten and otherwise poorly attended 
are greatly benefited. A Church Bell makes for 
prompt attendance—insures starting services on 
time. Its voice is the voice of the church and 
a wonderful power for good in any community. 
eee the question, “How to advertise the 

urch.” 


What could be a better advertisement than a 
sweet-toned bell ringing out its message from 
the belfry of your own church? 


A subscriber makes the following objections to 
our summary from The Continent as to what the 
recent General Assembly did: 


Expositor, Vol. xvii, No. 10, p. 947—Re-Mrs. 
Bennett. True, the facts are presented here; that 
Mrs. Bennett was introduced to the Assembly by 
Rev. Dr. McEwan, that she might present a re- 
port from the Woman’s Board; but it was so pre- 
sented in the Continent as to make it appear a 
step of the Assembly toward feminism; at least, 


that was my impression when reading the Con- 
tinent, 


Re-Overture sent down to Presbyteries. The 
current number amplifies the suggestion in what 
you quote, to the effect that this overture would 
remedy an abuse to which the Home Board has 
been subjected. As a matter of fact, it is merely 
an orderly restatement of a paragraph now in 
the corpus juris Presbyterian: and also contains 
a clause that goes further in investing the Board 
with power to go over the head of any Presbytery 
in the Presbytery’s own field, at the option of the 
Board. Of course, if the Church at large through 
affirmative answer to this overture, is desirous 
to make the great change in polity involved in 
lowering the supremacy of Presbytery, that is 
all right: the point I raise is the misleading 
statement of the situation which makes this 
overture appear remedial rather than revolu- 
tionary. 

Re-tobacco. I take it it is misleading to say 
the Assembly “condemned” the use of tobacco. 
The Assembly distinctly refused to do that very 
thing; it did put itself on record as deploring the 
use of tobacco, 

Re-N. Y. Presbytery and Union Seminary. Your 
excerpt probably states facts, but it cleverly sets 
them in a false light. Doubtless the report 
adopted is significant of the end of opposition to 
licensure of Union sem men by NY Presbytery; 
but the Continent took pains to spread the im- 
pression that the end of opposition was collapse 
of the case against NY; as a matter of fact, the 
report adopted without discussion was a docu- 
ment signed by the commissioners from NY 
Presbytery admitting in terms that they had 
offended and promising to be good in the future! 
If the promise holds, of course opposition is 
ended! 

Re-committee on seminaries. This inconspicu- 
ous item sets forth a fact; but again, I take it, 
misleads. The committee was created to attend 
to the matter of the legal status of Union Semi- 
nary, in regard to her charter requirements, com- 
pact of 1870, and use of funds. The Assembly 
was overtured to take such step by many Presby- 
teries who thought they saw neglect of duty on 
the part of the Presbyterian Church in not keep- 
ing faith with dead benefactors whose funds are 
being used at Union to teach the very thing they 
deplored! The committee was entrusted with a 
general charge, and will doubtless bring in a 
general report, because of the recognized unfair- 
ness of class legislation; if the desires of the 
overturing Presbyteries are acceded to, the com- 


mittee will bring in a report of which part will 


i cedure against the trustees | 
tocora mend ee delinquency in discharge 


of Union seminary for 
of their trust. 


SEVEN P’S. 


What is your life? Jas. 4:14. 

Those Senaa dig to the deepest depths of our 
being. Jesus said, I am come that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abundantly. 
Life is more than meat, and the body is more 
than raiment. What is your life? : 
science, philosophy or theology says. It’s more 
than that. It’s all you are, and all you hope te 
be. Are your hopes and realities in harmony © 
The possibilities of your hopes depend upor 


Not what 


realities, that have by daily living become 

actualities. 

1. What is your life? As to its 
PREPARATIONS. 


“There is no differ- 


i 2 lls us, 
poe UN See Gig tn Life is Poluted: 


ence, for all have sinned. 


yet it may become Pure. How? By the 
blood of Jesus Christ—there is no other 
way. : 

2. What is your life? As to its 
POSSIBILITIES. 


(a) That depends upon what you put off. Pur 
ye off the old man sin. ; 

(b) That depends upon what you put on. Put 
ye on Christ. 3 

(c) That depends upon the connections you 


make, . 
3. What is your life? As to its 
PURPOSE—aim. 
4, What is your life? What is the 


(a) PLAN you are working into your life? 
(b) Every man in building uses a blue print. 
(c) The Bible is the Blue Print for Life. 

(d) Choice of the material. 

It’s a lamentable thing to see men in 
building choose better material than they 
do for the building that is to outlast the 
world—Character, 

(e) Contrast the two, temporal and eternal. 
One for a few years, the other forever. 
5. What is your life? As to its 
POWER. 

(a) Is it God given? 

(b) Of the Holy Spirit? 

(c) Or worldly power?—the measure of that 
a dollar mark. 

What is your life? As to its 

POSSESSIONS. 

(a) Do you possess Christ? 
here is a greater! 

(b) Does Christ possess you and all you 
have? That is a tremendous thing. How 
it stretches life’s horizon! 

What is your life? As to its 

PROSPECTS. 

Prospects! Man think of your prospects. 

The world has nothing to offer like it. 

Prospects! . 

Infinite in duration, 

Infinite in value. 

Infinite in joys. 
With prayer, as Jesus, you may hope to realize 
and gain the goal. Seven P’s—Preparation, pos- 
sibilities, purpose, plan, power, possessions, pros- 
pects. God help us to be as careful of the eternal 
as the temporal and then when life is over, you 
will hear the words sweet with infinite pathos: 
You have builded like giants and finished like 
jewels, enter thou into the PROSPECTS. Goé 


in love and wisdom has prepared for each of the 
faithful. 


That’s great, but 


The Purpose of our Life. 
Phil. 2:15; Matt. 5:14, 16. 


A lighthousekeeper was asked, whether he 
were not afraid to live in the high tower. “C 
no,” said he, “I am perfectly safe here, ever 
during a storm. Then too, I have no time t« 
think of myself. My only worry is to keep the 
lamps in perfect order, so that the mariners or 
the sea would see the light and be saved.” 

“In the midst of a crooked and perverse na. 
tion, among whom ye shine as lights in th: 
world.” What a high purpose for our life! 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of the Summit 
Avenue Baptist Church, Jersey City, N. J., had a 
“Who’s Who?” missionary meeting. The plan 


could be adapted to the mid-week service. 


aoe following typewritten slips were given 
out: 


rR , 


Our Duty soc septal 
No Mystery— TBTEES, 
“Go Ye? Meeting 


Who’s Who? 


Great 
Foreign 
Missionaries 


After the hymns and prayer, different members 


3 were called upon by the leader to read the life 


kingdom on his head. 


story—previously prepared—of some missionary. 
Each place where the missionary’s name would 
be, the one reading would say “our friend.” As 
each essay was read, the members filled in on 
their slips the name of the one they thought was 
being described. After the six had been read, 
the leader called off the correct names. This 
proved a very interesting meeting. 


We are unwilling to believe that the prayer 
meeting should be discontinued during the sum- 
mer. If it is an hour of spiritual uplift at any 
time in the year, it certainly is needed when the 
regular duties of church attendance and or- 
ganized service are reduced in number and in- 
tensity because of vacation. Evil never has a 
vacation—it is always on duty. We need the 
fellowship of prayer for self-protection. There 
are new opportunities coming with the summer 
time, and we need the direction and force which 
comes through prayer to meet them, 

* * * 


GOD’S SURPRISES. 
John 21:1-14, 
Expository Notes, 


This is a familiar, simple story of seven dis- 
ciples of the Master, bewildered men whose 
dream of empire had collapsed, and who had not 
yet obtained a new program of life. In their 
uncertainty they return to their former mode of 
life, and on the suggestion of Peter seven of 
them “go a fishing.” But the old ways are not 
readily picked up again, the fisherman’s hand has 
lost its cunning, and the night’s effort is a 
failure. And then at dawn the Master stood on 
the shore, unexpected, unrecognized—no fish in 
the night, but the Lord in the morning. 

Dr. Edgar W. Work, in the American Mes- 
senger, says: “God has many methods of sur- 
prise for us. He loves to surprise us with his 
unexpected resources. There is the opening of 
new doors, the discovery of undreamed of re- 
sources. The changing year has a thousand sur- 
prises. You go out to catch fish from nature’s 
sea, and she will give you something greater than 
fish—some glimpse of a vast, new truth. 

“The discoverer and inventor live constantly 
in a world of surprise. They look for something 
and find it not, but often they find even better 
unexpected things. 

“Saul went out to find his father’s asses, and 
returned with the oil of consecration to the 
Columbus sought a pas- 
sage to the Indies, and found a vast and un- 
imagined continent. 


ue 


“Men seem to stumble upon nature’s secrets. 
Yet. it is the man who is looking for something 
who finds something—even though it be not that 
which he was seeking. It is the seeing eye and 
the thinking brain that discover God’s secrets— 
his surprises waiting for the race. 

“Many a man had seen a swinging weight, but 
only Galileo grasped its significance. He saw 
in the cathedral of Pisa a hanging lamp, which 
had just been filled with oil, sway back and forth 
as it gradually settled down to quiet—and he 
grasped the principle of the pendulum. Sir 
Samuel Brown, walking in his garden one dewy 
morning, noticed a spider’s web across his path. 
From this came the thought of the suspension 
bridge which he flung across the Tweed. Brunel 
learned from the ship-worm perforating some 
wood how to construct a tunnel under the 
Thames river. 

“Our trouble is that we have no eye for un- 
expected things. We go out to catch fish and 
we dream of nothing further and deeper in the 
enterprise. We are mere fishermen, when we 
might be seers of truth, inventors of new ways 
of life and knowledge. It is worth while to fail 
in catching fish, if we can only find unexpected 
truths. Let us not be so busy angling for the 
fish of the sea that we have no time to look away 
to the shore and catch sight of a sacred truth 
or a more sacred Presence.” 

In this vacation season may not each one go 
out with eyes open to God’s surprises? Some- 
times it will be a glimpse of beauty of nature, 
a picture of mountain or meadow or sea. Some- 
times we have a chance to see a good action 
which raises our estimate of the race and elevates 
our own personal standard. To meet a gracious 
woman, to hear a great man on a noble theme, 
to feel the presence of God—whether on the hill- 
top or in a quiet prayer meeting—things like 
these are among the possible surprises of the 
vacation season before us. Will we have the in- 
sight to say to ourselves, It is the Lord? 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion.—God’s “surprises” for 
me in my last vacation. His “surprises” at home, 
“Surprises” that have come to men and women 
of history. What might have been surprises— 
things people have failed to recognize, 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend the skies; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 

The great winds utter prophecies; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives, 

Its arms outstretched, the Druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite; 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea.—Lowell. 


Tl. THE HAPPY HABIT. 
Prov. 16:20 R. V.; Phil. 4:11-13; Heb. 13:5. 
Expository Notes. 


Prov. 16:20 R. V.—‘‘He that giveth heed unto 
the word shall find good.” “The word” in this 
case evidently indicates what we mean by the 
moral law of God; practically, the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Regard for the word of God and trust in 
God himself are the best foundation for the 
building of a happy life. 

Phil, 4:11-13.—“Content” in this passage, and 
the next, is a Greek word denoting “self-suf- 
ficing,” and when one is satisfied he has gone a 
long way on the road to happiness. Here is an 
interesting instance of the skill with which Paul 
became all things to all men without com- 
promising himself. 

The Philippians, as Roman colonists, were 
doubtless familiar with the beliefs and catch- 
words of the Roman Stoics. Paul uses one of 
these—as he wrote of wisdom to the Greeks of 
Corinth—to attract attention and to give him a 
point of contact with his readers. He is, how- 
ever, always careful to indicate his point of de- 
parture from their opinions. 
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The Roman Stoic prided himself on being suf- 
ficient unto himself, on his complete indifference 
and superiority to the outside world. So far his 
attitude has more or less of nobleness, but when 
the same aloofness was displayed towards one’s 
fellowman it became unfeeling and inhuman. 
This attitude of proud self-sufficiency mani- 
fested toward God, is an arrogance which is 
well-night blasphemous. Of course, Paul does 
not intend to suggest his affinity with the Stoic 
beyond asserting his independence of the domina- 
tion of “things.”’ This he does emphatically in 
the next verse. Neither prosperity nor adversity 
disturbs his tranquil mind. ; 

“T have learned.” Then contentment is a state 
of mind that can be cultivated, a habit to be 
acquired by practice. 

“In all things I am instructed,” says the Au- 
thorized Version; “I have learned the secret,” 
says the Revision; but the Greek really says, ‘‘I 
have been initiated.” Whether my lines have 
fallen to me in the narrow ways of poverty or in 
the wider avenues of wealth, it matters not—all 
are but parts of one’s initiation into the varying 
experiences of life. And happiness is of the soul, 
not of the outward circumstances, 

Then comes Paul’s “self-sufficing,”’ which after 
all is not of self. “I can do all things”—whether 
it be “to suffer need,” or “to abound” in comfort 
or even luxury—and yet not I but Christ. It is 
not that I am superior to outward circumstances 
in myself, but “in him that strengthened me.” 
And this was no idle boast, for whether Paul 
were in a Herodian palace, or Athenian court, 
or a Roman dungeon, he was the same courteous, 
self-possessed Christian gentleman. 

Heb. 13:5.—“Be ye free from the love of 
money.” Do not depend for happiness on money. 
Be satisfied with the things “that are at hand.” 
“For’—the author of Hebrews, like Paul, gives a 
reason for the faith that is in him, and it is the 
same reason—‘“I will in no wise fail thee.” And 
he is repeating a promise that had been passed 
all down the line of Hebrew history. Jehovah 
promised his continued presence to Jacob, Gen. 
28:10, to Joshua, Josh. 1:5, and to Solomon, 
1 Chron. 28:20. 

Plan for Our Meeting, 

Ask people to give their experience in cul- 

tivating the “happy habit.” Ask what things 


pee really given the most happiness to one’s 
self. 


: Thoughts on the Theme. 

This habit of looking on the laughter side can 
be learned. Ask any person who has won his 
cheer the secret of his victory, and he will quite 
likely tell you a story of some dark day when 
he vowed that he would see sunshine. Lydia 
Maria Child, a woman well acquainted with 
trial, has left it on record: “I seek cheerfulness 
in every possible way; I read only chipper books; 
I hang prisms in my windows to fill the room 
with rainbows.” - Remember Emerson’s 
mud-puddle: 

“But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings! 

Remember Luther on his sick-bed. Between 
his groans he managed to preach on this wise: 
These pains and troubles here are like the type 
which the printers set; as they look now, we 
have to read them backwards, and they seem to 
have no sense or meaning in them; but up 
yonder, when the Lord God prints us off in the 
life to come, we shall find that they make brave 
reading. ‘Only we need not wait until then.— 
Rev. W. C. Gannett. 

* * * 
The Joy of Living. 

“Life is just a disappointment,” said a woman 
who had really a great deal to make for happi- 
ness. 

“Then you do not live right!” answered her 
friend, a woman who had borne much with 
fortitude. 

“Do you mean to tell me every one can be 
really happy?” exclaimed the woman. 

“T am!” answered the friend. “And I have 
taught my children to be.” 

“Teach me, too.” 

“My dear, you have got to learn to enjoy every 
little bit, and just one bit at a time. When you 
waken, be glad that you can get up—that you 
are not chained to a bed of pain. Enjoy pre- 
paring the breakfast; it is really the finest meal 
of the day if you take it happily. 

“Watch the out-of-doors, and see its beauties 
—the storm, the sunshine and the glorious sun- 
set; if you were traveling in a foreign country, 


. | 

you might see these same things and call them) 
rful. . 
Wwemnioy each piece of work as it comes, at least 
take satisfaction in the results of it—fresh, white 
garments, a clean orger a room, or a spotless | 
f well-made figures. a 

ar Onee there seemed no happiness in the world |! 
for me. But I determined to get happiness out 
of mere living. I made my bed with care. if set 
my table as if for a guest. I learned to enjoy 
my simple food, and my new clothes, however) 
plain they were, and my inexpensive househol« | 
furnishings. ie * 

oO cndoved my neighbors, and my own family.. 
I got the most out of every book and magazine. 
The children have fallen into the same habit. . 
‘Nice bed,’ baby says and pats her pillow. The? | 
she nestles down contentedly, and drops off ta) 
sleep. 

af Tet’s have a picnic, mother,’ Robert says. 
Then we pack a basket of plain, wholesome: 
food and we walk to some secluded spot, gather 
sticks for a fire and cook our simple meal, We: 
get close to nature. We all enjoy it thoroughly.. 

“Both boys and girls enjoy all sorts of weather, 
all sorts of experiences. The girls take actual 
delight in seeing how pretty they can make their 
inexpensive gowns. The boys are proud when 
they can add some home comfort from their litt’e: 
workshop. 

“There will, of course, be trouble for each cf! 
us. But if we persistently enjoy each minute of 
the day as it comes, there will be little time le*t: 
for repining—and repining never helps a mis- 
fortune.’”’—Alice M. Ashton. 


“What made Mrs. H. a good traveling com-: 
panion,” said the returned tourist, “was her 
marvelous power of enjoying small pleasures. 
Nothing was ever lost on her; a sunset, a rare 
flower, a new book, a letter, a joke—each gave 
her keen delight.” 


III. 


* 


* 
“ONE MORE DAY’S WORK FOR JESUS.” 
John 9:4 R. V. 
Gospel Hymn. 
Expository Notes. | 

John 9:4.—Representing life and death by the 
metaphor of day and night is an ancient and 
obvious figure of speech, universal in literature. 
It is found in writings of all ages and of al! 
languages. 

From the idea of daylight and darkness, there 
is but a step to the thought of work and rest, 
or of the opportunity for work and the passing 
of that opportunity as the night falls upon man. 

“IT must work;” so in the Authorized Version. 
Most of the best manuscripts have “we’’ instead 
of “I.” Jesus includes his disciples, past and 
present, with him in the task of uplifting the 
world. Some would read ‘us’ instead of “me,” 
but this change is not as well supported by 
manuscript authority. God sent Jesus into the 
world to convert the world, and Jesus has asso- 
ciated his disciples with him in the task. 

Dr. McLaren says: “The contrast between the 
‘warm precincts of the cheerful days and the 
cold solitudes of the inactive night has beer 
the commonplace and stock-in-trade of moralist: 
from the beginning. It has given pathos t« 
poetry, solemnity to our days. It has been ar 
ally of base as well as of noble things. It may 
be a support of lofty deeds, or a philosophy o1 
hae us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die 
kind.” 

But in neither the words of Jesus nor in the 
Christian song are our thoughts left withow: 
direction. Jesus says that in the hours of the 
swiftly-passing day “‘we must work the work: 
of him that sent me.” And the Christian ministe) 
looked upon his weary day and was glad—‘fo: 
it was one more day’s work for Jesus.” 


“One More Day’s Work For Jesus.” 

This hymn was written by Anna Warner, siste: 
of Susan Warner, author of “The Wide, Wid 
World.” The occasion of its writing was a re 
mark made by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Adams, ; 
Methodist clergyman, who was a warm friend @ 
the two sisters. Dr. Adams says: “In my earl 
days as a Methodist minister, my circuit covere: 
much of the mountainous region stretching bacl 
into New York State from West Point and New 
burgh. The Warner sisters lived upon an islan« 
in the Hudson River, just off West Point. When 
ever it was possible in my circuit riding, 
reached the home of the sisters on Sunday even 
ing. 
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a: “I remember that one day was a dreadfull 
wet, cold Sunday, with occasional sleet, so that 
my circuit riding was very wearisome. I think 
I rode about forty miles that day and preached 
five or six times. Those rude, poverty-stricken 
mountaineers, who assembled to hear me, gave 
me devout attention and appeared not to heed 
the cold, So that I said to myself: ‘As long as 
people will come over the wet and rocky roads 
to hear me, I shall not complain of cold and 
eee. 

ut was very tired when night came, and 
I reached the Warner sisters’ home. When I 
threw myself in an easy chair, Anna Warner 
said to me: _ ‘Dr. Adams, you seem very tired.’ 

I am tired,’ I replied; ‘almost exhausted. 
And yet I ought not to complain, and do not com- 
tot it has been one more day’s work for 

s. 

“A few minutes later I was refreshed with a 
cup of warm tea and food, and then, after a 
little conversation, I retired for the night. In the 
morning as I came to breakfast, Anna Warner 
passed me a sheet of paper, saying: ‘Dr, Adams, 
you said last night that you were happy because 

your work yesterday was one more day’s work 


fer Jesus. As I thought over what you said, 
there came to me an inspiration, which you will 
find on this sheet of paper.’ 


“I looked at the sheet and found she had 
written the hymn beginning— 
“‘One more day’s work for Jesus, 
a One less of life for me.’ 
The hymn is sung wherever Christians praise 
God and voice their love for Jesus.” 


THREE KINDS OF GIVING. 
Cor. 9:7; Matt. 18:21-22; Rom, 12:10; 
ehileces. 
Expository Notes, 

Acts 20:35; 2 Cor. 9:7.—“To give is more blessed 
than to receive,” but only in the case of one who 
truly loves his neighbor. To give with the sole 
desire to help, to give out of clean, true motives 
seems foolish to the natural heart’s selfishness. 
“Do ut des,” I give, that you may give, is its prin- 
ciple. To be able to figure interest is a desired 
accomplishment of daily life. But there are 
many cheerful givers with whom God is well 
pleased. It is their joy to give of their means 
or time, or strength to help another. They de- 
sire no thanks other than that which glows in 
the eyes of the one helped. 

Matt. 18:21-22.—While giving is to willingly 
cede a possession in favor of another, to forgive 
means that we willingly refrain from demanding 
reparation for a wrong done us; it means that 
we give the wrongdoer the reparation due us. 
That is harder than merely to give. Our sense 
of righteousness is most active when we are con- 
cerned about our rights. We may otherwise be 
generous, but are apt to be stingy where our 
“honor” is concerned. And even when we have 
decided to forgive, how hard is it to forget and 
not to bear a grudge! 

Rom, 12:10; Phil. 2:3.—But hardest of all is 
to give in. When we are called upon to forgive, 
the other party has done a wrong. But in this 
latter case, both may be in the right. And the 
one who gives in must then give up his part of 
the right, or even must be willing to endure a 
wrong. To forgive seems heroic, to give in is 
often interpreted as being a weakness. But to 
give in is truly heroic! One must have con- 
quered his own heart and hereby often he con- 
quers the heart of the other, who has refused 
to listen to reason or to stern words, but who 
surrenders to the one willing to give in! 

He who gives in these three ways truly has 
reached a high station in the school of the 
Master!—Rev. Benj. Schlipf, Bucharest, Rou- 
mania. 

In “giving” and in “forgiving’’ there may be 
somewhat of condescension—it is an act “from 
high to low’—but in “giving in,’”’ one abandons 
his position of superiority and voluntarily takes 
a lower place. Paul puts the essential condition 
before the Philippians when he says “in lowliness 
of mind.” Without that there is really no 
“siving in” at all. 

é s Thoughts on the Theme. 

Two business men with large incomes were 
discussing their pastor’s sermon, One said: He 
expects us to give, give all the time. I am 
getting tired of hearing of sacrifice, sacrifice! 
Tam afraid our minister is visionary rather than 

ractical.” 

P Not long after this man started on the round- 


IV. 
Acts 20:35; 2 


the-world trip. One day in Korea he saw a youth 
paling a rude plow, while an old man held the 
andles and guided it. The American took a 
snapshot of the scene, saying to his missionary 
guide, “They must be very poor.” “They did own 
an ox,” replied the missionary, “but when the 
church was being built they were eager to give 
something, so they sold their ox and gave the 
money to the church. So now they are pulling 
the plow themselves.” 

“That must 


The business man said, 
have been a real sacrifice.’ 

“They did not call it that,’ said the mission- 
ary. “They thought it was fortunate that they 
had an ox to sell.” 

_When the American reached home he took the 
picture to his minister and told him the story. 

“I will double my pledge to the church,” he 
said. “A converted heathen taught me what 
sacrifice meant. I am ashamed to say I have 
never given anything to my church that cost me 
anything.” 


slowly, 


* * % 


Horace Tracy Pitkin was killed by the Boxers 
in 1900. His last recorded words, spoken to his 
Chinese helper while the devilish crowd were 
swooping down upon the mission, were: ‘“Lao- 
men, tell the mother of little Horace to tell 
Horace that his father’s last wish was that when 
he is twenty-five years of age he should come to 
China as a missionary.” 

* * 

There had been a dispute about a line fence. 
The dispute had grown into a quarrel and a law- 
suit. Then farmer Brown sold his farm to a 
lawyer from the city. He had heard about the 
quarrel and soon he walked out to see the fence. 
Farmer Smith came out to interview the new- 
comer. After greetings, he began on the topic 
of the fence and his claims. 

“Where do you think the fence ought to be?” 
asked the new owner. “That fence is a full foot 
over on my side,’ said Farmer Smith. In reply 
the lawyer indicated a line two feet from the 
fence on his side. 

“Now,” said he, “you put that fence along that 
line.” 

“But,” said the farmer, 
claim!” 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer, but I would rather 
BAve. peace with my neighbors than two feet of 
earth.” 

“Well, well,” stammered the surprised farmer, 
“that won’t do! That fence won’t be moved at 
all, squire!” 

And the lawsuit was withdrawn and the neigh- 
bors lived in peace. 


“that is more:than I 


The Prayer Book. 

A minister in one of our northern towns, be- 
came extremely dull and inanimate in _ his 
preaching. His congregation became dissatis- 
fied, with the cold manner in which he performed 
the duties of the sanctuary and deputized two of 
their deacons to go and confer with the pastor 
on the subject. They called upon him, and made 
known their business. He very candidly ad- 
mitted the fact, and told them that ever since he 
had lost his Prayer Book, he had felt an unusual 
languor in the discharge of his public duties. His 
deacons seemed surprised, and observed to him 
that they never knew that he made use of a 
Prayer Book. — ; 

He told them he had one of a peculiar kind; 
that the use of it always had a powerful effect 
in animating and encouraging him in the dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties, but to his great 
sorrow and mortification, for some time past he 
had not been able to find it, and the loss had 
occasioned that apathy which they mutually 
had so much regretted. The deacons were very 
anxious to know what kind it was, and if pos- 
sible they would procure him another. He told 
them that the one which he had lost was the only 
one of the kind, and that unless he could procure 
that, all others would do no good. After excit- 
ing their curiosity sufficiently, as he supposed, to 
have the hint take the desired effect, the minis- 
ter told them that the Prayer Book which he had 
lost was the prayers of his people. The deacons 
were confounded, and honestly confessed, that 
for some time they had too much neglected that 
important duty, and appearances justified the 
conclusion, that it had been generally neglected. 
When the members began again to pray for 
him. the minister became zealous and soon a re- 
vival broke out in the community. 
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A PERSONAL TALK WITH YOU. 


A Confidential Word With Each Member of the 
Whole Family. 


Willard Price, in The World Outlook. 


Mr. You. 


Just suppose, Mr. You, that you had been 
born a thick-lipped native of the Dark Con- 
tinent, dressed in tattoo marks and a necklace 
of animal teeth. So you stretch your glisten- 
ing limbs in the sun, munch your morning cro- 
quette of ants, gnats and locusts, and think. 


Think—not of the war in Europe because you 
never heard of it; not of what you read in your 
morning newspapers because you have never 
seen a newspaper, and, anyway, the language 
you speak has never been put into writing; not 
of business or ambition, of greatness or of God. 


No. You think of the flies tickling your toes, 
of the snake-steak and native beer dinner you 
had last night, of the evil eye and the witch 
doctor and of your six children killed by small- 
pox spirits and lying under the earthen floor of 
your hut. 


That’s you, Mr. You, as you would have been 
in a land of no science, no love, no school, and 
no Christ. 


Master You. 


Put yourself in the place of a fourteen-year- 
old lad of Peru. A South American instead of 
a North American. Your blood is half Spanish 
and half Indian. Your disposition is made up of 
disdain-for labor, and of loose morals. 


Boys of your age are not expected to be moral 
in Peru. 


The climate is hot and enervating. You can’t 
stick to anything difficult. 


You have been taught to do nothing except 
ride as a dead weight on the shoulders of your 
serfs, the Indians. You are descended from 
Spanish lusters after gold—not from Puritan 
seekers for religious liberty. You are an infidel 
and proud of it. 


And yet, you and your race have tremendous 
possibilities. Can Master You of the North help 
Master You of the South to make those possi- 
bilities wake up and work? 


Mrs. You. 


Imagine yourself the Chinese wife of Ching 
Chang Chung, who has cut off his queue but not 
his ideas about women. You never saw him 
until the close of the wedding ceremony. 


As you looked into his face you knew what 
was ahead of you. His mother would rule your 
home. You must obey them both, and if you 
should have a son, you must obey him, too. 


Any member of this triple league might beat 
you at will. 


Your husband might divorce you for any one 
of seven reasons. You could not divorce him 
for any of a million reasons. 


’ Fight straight on, Mrs. You, for human rights 
in America. But put in a stroke, too, for the 
rights of the little, pinch-footed, pinch-lifed 
woman of the Orient that you might have been. 


Miss You. 


You are, let’s say, an East Indian young lady. 
I call you Miss because you are the age of a 
Miss—but you probably got married before you 
were ten years old. ‘ 

And now, little girl wife, suppose your boy 
husband dies. You are held responsible for his 
death. Your head is shaved and you are dressed 
in sackcloth. You become the drudge of his 
family until your death. And you have the 
prospect when you die of reincarnation into a 


bulbous, warty toad as a punishment for being 


so indiscreet as to outlive your husband. 


Baby You. 

Poor, little, bawling Baby You—life in Uncle 
Sam’s land isn’t much of a snap, is it! 
creasy clothes! What long waits for food. 
What a dunce of a mother, you say. 

Well, now, come right along with me on a 


little trip around the world and we’ll see if we © 


can’t find a better place to be born in. 

Now here’s the Philippines. But here one 
out of every two babies dies before he is a year 
old. Let’s try Africa.. But here, if you bawl 
like that, the witch doctor will think you are 
sick and will cut you in a dozen places to let 
out the evil spirits. And if the chief of your 
tribe dies, you may be one of the two live babies 
that must be buried with him! 

Come away quick—to China! But in China 
you will not have one chance in a hundred of 
getting an education. And in India little tads 
like you may be given to the Ganges as a break- 
fast for the sacred crocodiles. In Persia, out of 
every hundred children eighty-five don’t live to 
grow up. In Syria three babies died for every 
one that lives. And in South America nearly 
one-half of all the children have no fathers! 

I guess your best chance is right here in 
Uncle Sam’s land, after all. And when you 
grow up into a Mr. or Mrs. You, perhaps you 
will feel like doing something for the rest of 
the great You family—the kiddies and big folks 
the world around who never had your chance. 


How Men Are Revealed. (356) 


It is always against the background of some 
supreme need or danger that either an heroic 
or a base character stands out in bold relief. 
Men may live their lives quietly and unevent- 
fully, unconscious themselves of their capa- 
bilities, until the test comes upon them sud- 
denly, and they are surprised by the revelation 
of the depths to which they can fall or the 
heights to which they can rise. It has been 
said that in the recent fire in Chicago, cow- 
ardly souls were turned into demons as they 
struggled panic-stricken over helpless women 
and children in their desperate rush for safety; 
while men of nobler mould fought till their 
own lives were surrendered for the rescue of 
other victims more unfortunate than them- 
selves. Thus it has always been. Had Wash- 
ington lived in another era, or amid other 
environments, the world might never have dis- 
covered his intrinsic worth; but the opportun- 
ity that came to him found him ready and 
prepared to accept it, and he rose to the needs 
of the oppressed people step by step until he 
became “The Father of his Country.” 
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What 


_ Miss Mabel 


STORY TELLING. 


C. Bragg’s List of Books for Story 
Tellers From The Chautauquan. 


(These stories will be found suitable for 
childrén’s sermons.) 


Myths and Mythmakers, john Fiske. 


_ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


a 


- Richard T. Wyche. 


St. John. 


Stories and Story Telling, Edward Porter 
Eaton & Mains, New York. 

1. How to Tell Stories to Children, Sarah 
Cone Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

2. Stories to Tell to Children, Sarah Cone 
Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


3. Story Telling. What to Tell and How 
to Tell It, by Edna Lyman. Pub. by A. C. 
McClurg. : 

Great Stories and How to Tell Them, by 
Pub. by Newson & Co. 


4. English Fairy Tales, Jacobs. Putnam. 


5. The Oak Tree Fairy Book, Johnson, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

6. Mother Stories, Maud Lindsay. 
Bradley. 

7. The Pig Brother, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

8. The Golden Windows, Laura E. Richards. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

9. The Story Hour, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

10. In the Child’s World, Emilie Poulsson. 
Milton Bradley. 

11. Nature Myths, Cooke. 
lin & Co. 


Milton 


Laura FE. Richards. 


Houghton, Miff- 


12. Fables and Folk-lore, Scudder. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
13. Book of Legends, Scudder. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 

14. Fifty Famous Stories, Baldwin. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

15. Old Greek Folk Stories, Peabody. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

16. Greek Heroes, Kingsley. 


17. Knights of the Round Table, Frost 
18. Court of King Arthur, Frost. 
19. Story-Tell. Lib., Slosson. Scribners. 


20. The Children’s Hour set of books. Pub 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

21. Children’s Library of the World’s Best 
Literature. A set published by Hall & Locke. 

22. Popular Stories from the Norse. Dasent, 
Putnam. 

23. Fairy Tales, Grimes. 
Lippincott. 


Tr. by Mrs. Lucas 


24. Fairy Tales, Anderson. Tr. by Mrs. 
Lucas Lippincott. Century. 
25. Book of Famous Legends, Cromelin. 


Century. 
26. Green Fairy Book, Lang. Longmans. 
27. Just So Stories, Kipling. Century. 
28. The Jungle Book, Kipling. Century. 
29. Rebecca Mary, Donnell. Harper’s. 
30. With Spurs of Gold. Little, Brown & 


31. Story of Rustern, Renninger. Scribner’s. 
82. Wonder Book, Hawthorne. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
33. Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Some Stories to Tell. 

(Numbers refer to the book in the list in 
which the story may be found), 

Johnny Cake 4. 

Little Half Chicks 26, 1. 

Gingerbread Man 1. 

Little Black Lamb (a book by itself). 

Fleet Wing and Sweet Voice 6. 

Little Gray Pony 6. 

The Closing Door 6. 

The Three Bears 1. 

The Three Little Pigs 1. 

The Golden Windows 8. 

The Stars 8. 

The Pig Brother 2, 8. 

Why the Sea is Salt 22. 

The Judgment of Midas (Pan & Apollo) 15. 

Androcles and the Lion 14. 

Cornelia and Her Jewels 14. 

The Fire Bringer 1. 

The Legend of the Trailing Arbutus 10. 

The Butterfly That Stamped 27. 

The Miracle of Purun Bhagat 28. 

The Happy Prince (a book by itself). Pub. 
by Thomas Mosher, Portland, Me. 

The Shut-up Posy 19, 

The Cat and the Parrot and the Talking 
Thrush, by Rouse. 

The Hardy Tin Soldier 24. 

The Monk and the Bird’s Song 25, 3. 

Where Love Is There God Is Also 3. 

Old Pipes and the Dryad 3. 


Christalan (under King Constantine). Put- 
nams. 

The Hundred and Oneth Stitch 29. 

The Story of Roland, Baldwin. Scribners 
30. 

The Story of Beowulf, Marshall. Dutton. 

The Story of Siegfried, Baldwin. American 


Book Co. 
The Coming of King Arthur 18. 


THE PUMPKINS AND THE ACORNS. 
(Translated from the French of La Fontaine.) 
God doeth all things well; no need to go 
Through all the universe this truth to show; 
The acorns and the pumpkins prove it well, 
Of them this simple story let me tell: 

A peasant once observed how small the vine 

On which a pumpkin grew. “The Power Di- 
vine,” 

Said he, “for once has failed in he 
planned, 

For once he nodded. Lo! an error grand! 

The tiny acorns on that mighty tree, 

The pumpkins on this little vine I see; 
How much would he have gained had he but 
sought 
My aid and 

wrought.” 
He spoke his mind and laid him down to sleep 
Beneath the oak. There, while in slumber deep, 
An acorn fell and struck him on the nose 
And rudely roused him from his sweet repose. 
He wiped his bloody member with his hand. 
“Ah, well,” said he, “at last I understand 
God’s wisdom in his works; to him [ll raise 
For his arrangement everlasting praise. 
I thank him ’twas an acorn dropped today. 


And t a pumpkin, on me where [ lay.” 
ee. ee L. F. Rightsch. 


what 


counsel ere his work was 
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Vacant Pulpits 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that 
the entire list is accurate, 


BAPTIST, 


Cummington, Mass. 

First, Defiance, O. 

First, Hoboken, N, J. 
Huntington, Mass, 
Johnston City, Ill. 

First, Kenton, O. 

Kinston, N, C. 

Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 
First, Macon, Mass. 
Manning, S. C. 

Monogah, W. Va. 

First German, Newark, N. J. 
First, New Castle, Pa. 

New Hampton, Iowa. 

First, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
North Platte, Neb. 
Oliphant, Pa. 

First, Peru, Ind. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Walton, N., Y. 

First, Watertown, N. Y. (Sept.) 
Wayne, Me. 

First, West Rutland, Vt. 
First, Weymouth, Mass. 
First, Youngstown, O. (Nov.) 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
Acton, Mass. 
Alton, Il. 
Bartlett, N. H, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Bennington, N. H. 
Third, Chicopee, Mass. 
Riverside Memorial, Haverhill, Mass. 
Ass’t, South, New Britain, Conn, 
South, Newport, N. H. 
Somersville, Mass. 
Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Vermontvyille, Mich. 


DISCIPLE, 


Anadarko, Okla. 

Broad St., Columbus, O, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

First, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Central, Gary, Ind. 
Herington, Kans. 
Central, Newark, O. 
East End, Quincy, Ill. 
Red Bluff, Cal. 

Third, Topeka, Kan, 
Whitesville, Ind. 


LUTHERAN, 
St. John’s, Berwick, Pa. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Norwegian, Grafton, N. D. (Oct.) 
St. James’ German, Lafayette, Ind. 
English, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
St. Paul’s, South Easton, Pa. 
German, Tampa, Fla. 
Swedish, Two Harbors, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
First, Catasauqua, Pa. 
Centre, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Dillon, Mont, 
First, Everett, Mass. 
Third, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Franklin, N. J, 
La Porte, Ind. 
First, Marquette, Mich, 
Ass’t, South St., Morristown, N. J. 
South Park, Newark, N. J. 
East End, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Watson Memorial, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westminster, Portland, Ore. 
Fourth, South Boston, Mass. 
Southminster, South Cumberland, Md. 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
First, Braddock, Pa, 


Elmwood, Des Moines, Ia. 
First, East Liverpool, O. 


THE APPEAL TO MEN ON ACCOUNT 
OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


The superintendent, who is trying to reach 
men who do not go to church or Sunday 
Schools, can in many cases reach _them 
through their natural love for their children. 
He can show them that they themselves owe 
much to their own early training from godly 
parents, but are denying to their own children 
such an example as they themselves had. It 
should ‘be enforced that while they may now 
compel their children to attend Sunday School 
these will drop away from it as soon as they 
can on account of parental example. Also 
that even now the effect of the teachings in 
the school is being lessened greatly, if not de- 
stroyed entirely, by his example; that the 
child will inevitably reason, I go to Sunday 
School because I have to, but father cannot 
really believe it is very important since he 
never attends church or any other religious 
services. Thus he can be shown that his chil- 
dren are actually growing up without any deep 
religious impressions being made on them. 

It is well if illustrations can be given in an 
inoffensive way that will cause him to think. 
We read not long ago of a rich man whose son 
lay dead in his house having come to his end 
through vice. His daughters were also utterly 
worldly and had given him much anxiety. 
There was present in his house at the time an- 
other successful man, who had been his boy- 
hood friend. The mourning father said to his 
friend, “We have spent our later years having 
a good time, automobiling on Sunday, never 
going to church, playing cards, and doing pret- 
ty much as we chose. My children have grown 
up apart from religious influences, and now we 
see the result. I tell you the only way to 
reach children is in the church and Sunday 
School; if I had given them a religious train- 
ing, observed the Sabbath, and lived like a 
Christian myself, I might now have a happy 
home.” 


Instances of this kind, showing the wrong 
the irreligious man is doing his children, may 
be powerful weapons to lead men to consider 
the tendency of their lives and to bring them 
into the church and school.—Calvin Dill Wil- 
son. 


Struggles With English, 

The Lee Memorial Normal Training School 
needed a teacher, or Pundit, for mathematics. 
An advertisement was inserted in the Calcutta 
Statesman. There were many applicants, one of 
whom promised enthusiastically, “If you will 
give me the appointment, I shall not cease to 
throw hot water into the institution from the 
time I enter until I leave.” Of course, the Pundit 
supposed that his efforts would have just the 
opposite effect from throwing cold water on the 
enterprise. 


Genders give a great deal of trouble in most 
languages. A “Babu” had been absent from his 
work for a day. When called on to explain his 
absence, he gave this explanation: “My wife,” 
he said, “has one children, and he is a girl.” 


A young Burmese girl, taking nurse’s training 
in a hospital, noted on the chart the condition of 
her patient, thus: 


“10:00 a, m. Patient in the sink. 
“11:00 a. m. Patient flitting. 


“12:00 a. m. Patient flot.’—The World Out- 
look. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STEREOPTICON. 
R. D. Scarlett. 


“Sounds which address the ear are lost and die 
In one short hour, but that which strikes the 
eye, 
Lives long upon the mind, the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.” 
I know of no better answer than the above 
lines to give the person who asks—Why have a 
stereopticon in our church? It is a well known 
fact that the knowledge we gain through the 
eye with us longer than the spoken 
word. 


The stereopticon can be made the means of 
helping the church in building up its Sunday 
evening meetings; in advancing the work of the 
Young People’s Society; in creating an interest 
in the work of the mission field; and aiding 
in the social work of the church. Possibly you 
will say, “I have heard all of that before, but I 
have not made a success in my work with the 
lantern.” In using the stereopticon there are a 
number of things to consider in order to get 
the desired results. Buy as good a lantern as 
you can afford. While a cheap lantern will 
often give a good picture, it will not stand the 
hard service that a higher priced machine will. 
Also, be sure to give your dealer the exact dis- 
tance from the center of the screen to the cen- 
ter of the lens; have him equip your machine 
with a lens that will give either a 10 or 12 foot 
picture, if your ceiling is high enough so that 
the picture can be seen by the entire audience. 

If you have a smal auditorium, the pencil 
carbon lantern, which can be connected directly 
to the lamp socket, will give a good clear pic- 
ture 8 to 10 feet in size, at a distance of 35 to 
45 feet from the screen. You cannot expect to 
get as brilliant a picture as with the large ma- 
chine; however, I have used the smali lantern 
with splendid success, getting a good, clear pic- 
ture and one that has pleased and delighted the 
audience. 

A word about the gas outfit. Not any of these 
machines will give results equal to the machine 
using electricity, but in country churches, 
where it is necessary to use gas, by using one- 
half size objective lens, a very good picture can 
be obtained. The Ox. Hydrogen light will give 
about 800 candle power, which makes a picture 
that is soft toned and pleasing. The disadvan- 
tage with this light, however, is that it requires 
an experienced operator and one who under- 
stands handling same, as there is always more 
or less danger if handled by an amateur. I have 
used the alcohol mantle light, and have had fair 
results, but prefer a presto-lite gas tank, as 
that is easily handled, and after it is properly 
set up it needs no further attention; conse- 
quently any one could run the slides through. 

In regard to the expense of operation, the 
electric lantern will use very little more cur- 
rent than it would require to light your audi- 
torium. The Ox. Hydrogen outfit costs about 
one dollar an hour; the Presto-lite tank costs 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour, depending on 
whether you are near a Presto-lite station. 

How and when to use the lantern: A great 
many pastors use the stereopticon for a short 
service before the evening service, as_ this 
brings the people to the early service, and if fol- 
lowed up by a song and prayer service, and a 
twenty or twenty-five minute sermon, will prove 


an interesting and instructive evening, and will 
no doubt assist in increasing the Sunday even- 
ing attendance. 


Do not use your stereopticon simply as a pic- 
ture show; study your pictures as you would 
your sermon. When using the lecture sent with 
a set of slides, study it carefully, and when pos- 
sible put in the personal element. 

Use your lantern in the Young People’s meet- 
ings. By having the young people tell the story 
of the pictures it will assist them in gaining 
confidence in themselves and their ability in 
speaking at the meetings; this will also give 
them an incentive to study their topics. If you 
have 30 or 40 pictures it would be a good plan 
to have two or three of the members study and 
prepare talks on them, and thus add to the in- 
terest of the service, and no doubt greatly in- 
crease the attendance. Have an occasional 
travel talk, and if you have members or friends 
who have traveled different portions of the 
globe, try to have them give their personal ex- 
perience and observation; this will help in- 
crease the interest. 


The slides can usually be secured from your 
mission board at a very nominal _ rental. 
The various slide rental companies can supply 
you with slides on any subject desired, such as 
travel, historic, missionary, educational, hymns, 
ete., and some of the railroad companies have 
slides they would be glad to loan on scenes 
along their line. 


THE PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic: Meet for the Master’s Use. 2 Tim. 
2321. 

Trace some of the words that are employed to 
express Christ’s relation to the soul, such as 
Saviour, Redeemer, Keeper, Friend, Lord, and 
so on, pointing out the shade of difference and 
privilege between them. Then let others intro- 
duce points like the following: 

1. The Master—what right has he to us? 

2. How does the Master use us? 

3. How does he make us “meet?” 

4. Trace the experience by which Moses was 
made meet. 

5. The need of personal purity in word and 
deed. 

6. How far is our life consecrated wholly to 
his use? 

7. Christ’s need of faithful servants. 

Let those present illumine such points as the 


above with their personal experiences. 


BUENA MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 
Sheridan Road and Evanston Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
December 29, 1911. 
Dear Friend :— 

Inclosed you will find six “Annual Pass” cards. 
Please retain one for yourself and hand the 
others to five persons, either friends, neighbors 
or strangers living in our community and not 
regular attendants of any church. With each 
card extend a hearty invitation to attend Buena 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. If you cannot 
see these persons write a note to each and en- 
close a card. 

In the space below write the name of the per- 
sons invited to attend church, also their street 
numbers, then return the part below the dotted 
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line to the pastor not later than January 10, at 
9 o'clock p. m. : f 
- If for any reason you cannot comply with this 
request please return any of the five cards nov 
presented. Should you find it possible to use 
more than five cards fill out your list and under 
“extra cards” write in the number required. 

This is a New Year opportunity and will you 
not use it for the glory of the Christ? It may 
seem a small thing but it will mean a tremendous 
blessing to our community if carried out to the 
letter and with the spirit in which it is planned. 

Wishing you a happy New Year and praying 
the Father’s blessing upon you. (Read Phil. 
3 212-15.) 

I am as ever yours in His service, 


No. 457. Henry Hepburn. 
IL INGVING. cgGaGodos bases UO ae Noh Meaaseacodascoc 
2; INESINS soonD Sc Nai ees DELECTENO® fare ceeetaic eel aicis : 
Sem NAIC mere fosters sie vss SIMON wononsddne ; 

ZL INEST OM Ss Some noon cee StrectUNOnmaeeceiae a seer 
Bue AMG eet shel eueieyer cies s StreetoNo: gasuinccae yee 
Extra Cards, Number required.......... me 


This list was handed in by No. 457. 


SERMON TOPICS, 

Rev. Robert Gordon, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Topeka, Kans., spent the Sunday 
evenings of one month on these topics: 

Little Journeys Through Great Themes, 

To the Land of Beginning Again. 

Through the Vale of Mystery. 

Through the Realm of Prophecy. 

To the Secret Springs of History. 

Through the Mystic Domains of the Unseen. 


Rev. Olin Clarke Jones, pastor of the Franklin 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, 
had the following month’s program: 

Happy Sunday Evenings 
At Franklin Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Stereopticon Pictures: India. 

A Plain Gospel Sermon. 

Kodaks of Kiddies in Camp—by Kelsey. 

(Report of the Fresh-Air Work of the Church.) 

What I Think of My Church. 

An Evening with Familiar Hymns. 


The Rev. C. O. Grieshaber, a Congregational 
pastor, preached the following series of Sunday 
morning sermons: 

The Hall-Marks of an Efficient Church. 

1. “Organization and Business.” Acts 6:3— 
Records well kept—Constitution followed 
Annual meeting with reports and budgets 
All departments organized, 

“Property.” Ex, 25: 2, 8— 

Grounds neatly kept. Buildings in good 

order—adapted and well equipped for wor- 

ship—Bible Study and Social Service. 

“Finances and Missions.” Matt. 25:21— 
Budgets pledged and paid in full—Obliga- 
tions promptly met—Benevolence at least 
one-quarter of total church expense— Du- 
plex envelopes and every member canvass. 

4, “Evangelism.” 2 Tim. 4:5; Eph. 4:11— 

A definite plan of seed sowing and harvest 
—Personal work by every member—Addi- 
tions on confessions of faith at each com- 
munion, 

5. “Religious Education.” Luke 2:49— 
Graded Sunday School with Cradle Roll— 
Home Department—Adult Classes—Deci- 
sion days and Department of Teacher- 
training, Temperance and Missions. 

6. “Social Service.” Matt. 25:40— 

Cultivation of friendship and human help- 
fulness—Co-operation in Community Bet- 
terment and Social Reforms, 

7. “Devotional Life.” John 15:4— 

Services reverent and inspirational—Ordi- 
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nances carefully observed—United and in- 
dividual ee atest preven 

. “Fellowship,” ohn 1:3— . 

: Svetemaric supervision of membership— 
Loyalty to denominational payers and 
work—Representation at local associa- 
tions and state conference. 


Rev. Charles H. Swift held a week’s series of 
meetings at the Christian Church of Centralia, 
Mo., with these topics: 

Who’s Who and Why? 
The Man Who Knew How to Love. 
The Man Who Builds His Own Scaffold. 
The Man Who Was a Fool. 
The Man Who Looked Through Colored 
Glasses. 
The Man Who Lacked Backbone. 
The Man Whose Pace Was too Swift. 
The Man Who Was a Jester. . 
The Man Who Could not Bridle His Tongue. 
The Man Who Made Good. | 


Rev. James A. Fraser, Presbyterian pastor in 
Pittsburgh, preached upon these topics: 
The Undaunted Lord, Isa. 42:4. 
The World Quest, John 14:8, 9. 
The Art of Oblivion, Phil. 3:13. 
The Magnetic Island, 2 Tim, 4:10. 


January was “Come-to-Church Month,” at the 
Woodland Presbyterian, West Philadelphia, Rev. 
James R. Swain, pastor. . 

The topics and texts of the five morning ser- 
mons were: 

The Challenge of the Church, 1 Tim, 3:15. 
The Mission of the Church, Acts 1:8. 

The Message of the Church, 1 Cor, 1:23, 24. 
The Cost of the Church, Acts 20:28, 

Why Join the Church, Psa, 40:10. 

The topics and texts of the evening sermons 
were: 

Jesus ag a Church-Goer, Luke 4:16. 
Satan as a Church-Goer, Job 2:1. 
Joshua as a Church-Goer, Ex. 33:11. 
(Young People’s Sermon.) 
Hutychus as a Church-Goer, Acts 20:9. 
Shall We Go fo Church, Heb. 10:25. 


Consecration. 
“Consecrate yourselves today to Jehovah, * ** 
ance he may bestow a blessing upon you.” Ex. 
“T beseech you brethren by the mercies of God 
to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God which is your spiritual service.” 
Rom, 12:1. 
The result of true consecration is a blessing. 
The blessing of strength. Isa. 40:31, 
The blessing of joy; John 15:11. 
The blessing of liberty. 2 Cor. 3:17. 
The blessing of courage. Psa. 27:14. 
The blessing of companionship. John 14:16, 
—Rev. Cuthbert L. Elliott, Kahoka, Mo. 


OUR oo tor 


The Seriousness of Believing. 
Acts 23:11. 

To believe in anything of worth in this world 
means that we are willing to be misunderstood, 
misrepresented and even persecuted. Great men 
and women are almost always misunderstood 
and ignored. 

Moses, Jeremiah, Jesus Christ, St. Paul. 

Believe in Jesus and be ready to endure the 
world in which we live. 

I. Believe in Christ and be ready to sacrifice. 
Paul’s sacrifice to Christ. 
(a) Sacrifice of liberty. 
(b) Sacrifice of pride. 
(c) Sacrifice of life itself. 
To believe in Jesus Christ means that we 
must bear witness. 
The voice that cries, “Come and see,” also 
cries, “Go and tell!” 
(a) We must know the power of the gospel 
in our lives. 
(b) Knowing it, we must tell of its saving 
power. As we tell it to others we keep 
it. Ours must never be a selfish spirit. 
We have freely received, then let us 
freely give. : 
We, too, must bear witness for him in 
Jerusalem and Rome—in this world in 
which we live, where men and women 
are antagonistic to our faith. 
—Rev. James A. Fraser. 
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Church Year Pulpit Library 


Sermons, Outlines and Illustrations 


For every Sunday in the Church 
Year, for Church Festivals and 
for the Special Seasons. 


12 Handsome Volumes—3000 Pages 


Three Sets to be Sold at $10 Cash 


Former Price $20.00 


SCOPE AND PLAN 


THE magnitude and comprehensiveness of the Church 
Year Pulpit Library are shown by the fact that it con- 

tains 1,096 complete sermons besides several thousands of 
outlines, brief addresses and illustrative incidents. The 
plan Provides, in appropriately varying proportion, for the 
following six-fold treatment of each Sunday’s subject. 

(1) COMPLETE SERMONS. 

(2) OUTLINES ON THE EPISTLE. 

(3) OUTLINES ON THE GOSPEL. 

(4) OUTLINES ON THE LESSONS. 

(5) OUTLINES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES. 

(6) ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


Specify whether to send by express or freight collect. 


F. M. BARTON 
701 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


TWO CRITICAL MINISTRATIONS. 


The Wedding and the Funeral require tact 
and thought and proper form. G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D. D., has prepared ‘‘THE WEDDING MAN- 
UAL’® giving the forms used by the different 
denominations, the Ring ceremony and cere- 
monies used by leading ministers. Bound in 
gray limp Morocco. 

Scripture Studies, and Selections, Notes, 
Laws, Cautions, Wedding Hymns and Music, 
Choice Sentiments, Hints on Wedding Eti- 
quette. 

Sent postpaid for $1.00 
¢*THE FUNERAL MANUAL,’ compiled by Joseph 
Sanderson, has suitable Scripture Selections and 
gems of funeral addresses from sermons by 
leading preachers. Bound in limp black 
Morocco. 

Sent postpaid for $1.00. 

(t#-Both these handsome handbooks—worth 
several times their price if only used once— 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1.75. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher, 
Caxton Bulldin«. Cleveland, O. 
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BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 


S. L. ROOT, Manager 


@A Quiet, Exclusive Hotel - 
in the fashionable Plaza 
district, offering excep- 
tionally low rates during 
the summer months. 

ko + 
@We will especially en- 
deavor to make your com- 
fort a personal matter. 

a 


Exceptional Cuisine 
Moderate Rates 


50 EAST 58th STREET 
~ NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK REMAINDERS AT BAR- 
GAIN PRICES 
PULPIT POWER AND ELOQUENCE 
Volume II 


This is on the same plan, containing forty sermons 
equal to those in Volume 1. Contains Van Dyke's 
“Open Door,’’ Edwards’ “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,’’ Ralph Connor’s ‘‘Man, What a Chance!” 
and many more rich and rare sermons, 


282 Pages. Large 8vo. Cloth 
Regular Price, $1.75, Postpaid 


SALE PRICE, POSTPAID........ 85¢ 
LIVES OF CHURCH LEADERS 


Or, Heroes of the Cross 
By H. M. McCracken, D.D. 


Church history in the most interesting form. 
Biographies of 125 mighty men of God—from Justin 
Martyr, Polycarp and Chrysostom to Jonathan 
Edwards and Lyman Beecher. 

No minister’s library is complete without it. Church 
history in a form that makes it available in sermon 
preparation. Hundreds of preachers delighted over 
possession of it. It is a book that you will get your 
money’s worth from in three months. This is the book 
from which the biographies were taken for “Via 
Crucis.”” 


873 Pages. Large 8vo. Cloth 
Regular Price, $3.00, Postpaid 


SALE PRICE, POSTPAID.......$1.60 
F. M. BARTU.!, Publisher 


701 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


GENERAL INDEX—AUGUST 


All matter not numbered ag an illustration is indexed herewith. 
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